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... with INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
made solely for classroom use 


EACHERS who have used Class- 
T room Films find their pupils 
learn more quickly, more thoroughly 
— remember more clearly. Slow 
motion, time-lapse, microscopic and 
animated photography — integrated 
with oral interpretations —demon- 
strate complex points in a way that 
is vivid, dramatic, unforgetable! 

» Classroom Films differ funda- 
mentally from other films. Each one 
is produced as an integral part of 
a unit of instruction in a particular 
course. Emphasizing the salient fea- 
tures of a specific body of subject 


matter, it may be employed 

(1) to stimulate interest in a new 
unit of instruction 

2) as a direct teaching aid in pre- 
senting material otherwise difficult 
or impossible to present 

(3) to enrich or extend the con- 
tent of a unit 

(4) to summarize or review a 
unit’s work. 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., offers 
you scores of true teaching films 
covering a wide range of subjects. 
Write today for your copy of the 


catalog which gives full information. 








BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE SERIES 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES 

HUMAN GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
MUSIC SERIES 

ART SERIES 

PRIMARY GRADE SERIES 

TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETIC SERIES 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the service of Education 
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Keystone Etched Glass is mud-ground, with a satiny 
suriace that has no superior in the possibilities of 
even, smooth projections. 


Keystone Lantern-Slide Crayons are free from all 
wax, which is found in all ordinary colored pencils 
or crayons; they have fast, true colors and a com- 
position that will stand the heat of a lantern — the 
only lantern-slide crayons or pencils made for the 
purpose. Results, colorful and beautiful projections. 


Keystone Lantern-Slide Ink is the successful result 
of years of experimentation to get a coating that 
would resist heat and produce durable, attractive 
high colors. 





KEYSTONE 


Handmade- 
Lantern-Slide 
Materials 
Are the Best 


Keystone Cellophane and Carbon Paper 
proved products of a long period of i 
and experimentation to get a durable, attract 

-ellophane and a carbon paper that would produce 


clean clear-cut copy on the screen 


All other items in the list of 
Handmade-Lantern-Slide Materials are of 
and highest quality, thus assuring a high 


ny act an the / } Mil ¢ a the 
nterest on the part of the pupil and, theref 


The successful and continued use of handmade lantern slides depends to a very large 


degree on the attractiveness of the slides that can be made from the materials furnished. 


Before you permit anyone to sell you something “cheaper but ‘just as good’,”’ investigate 


the real economy of using exclusively Keystone Handmade-Lantern-Slide Materials. 


Keystone View Company 


Meadville, 


Penna. 
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Electrifying English 


(Concluded from May Issue) 


N THE held of photographic reproductions Englis} 
teachers undoubtedly are familiar with the photosta 
ing of library material and the photo-reprint met! 
od of reproducing textual and pictorial material i 
quantity. In 1936 the English Journal described the 
photo-reprint method of producing the school paper, 
method that has in many places given new life, if not 
life for the first time, to the school paper.!! And in the 
Spring of 1938 the Teachers College Bureau of Pub 
lications had occasion to make available to Englis 
teachers full-size photographic reproductions of rare il 
lustrative Shakespeare materials.!2 But here let m« 
tell you about the most recent and most thrilling de 
velopment of photographic reproduction—a_ develo 
ment for our purposes really of only the last two years 
I am referring to microphotography. 
What is microphotography ? It is a young genius 1n the 


miniature camera family, related to the candid camera 


so much in amateur vogue, in that it uses the same size 
film, 35mm—also the size of the professional movi 
film. Books, charts, manuscripts, pictures of all kinds 
are photographed on the microfilm in the form of 
minute stills, each occupying a “frame” of space. Eig 
to sixteen frames occupy a foot of this film. Thus 
eight to sixteen pages of a book can be placed on a foot 
of film, at a cost varying with the library or laboratory 
where the work is done from about one to three cents a 
“frame” or page. 

An entire book in microfilm literally can be carri 
in that much-stuffed vest pocket! Recently I inquire: 
at the New York Public Library’s newspaper division 
for a certain September day’s copy of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. The attendant handed me a small 
container no bigger than four and one-half inches m 
diameter and two inches high, and said, “Here is the 
Tribune for the whole month of September, Sunday 
editions, too.” It was on microfilm, and he showed m« 
to the nearest reading machine. 

As with so inany things that are new, the idea is old 
In this case it goes back to the French photographer 
Dagron, who in 1870 had to send information out of be 
sieged Paris. He reduced the document photograph 
ically, then wrapped it around a pigeon’s leg. But 
electric developments have brought microphotography 
around to its promising stage of today. The essential 
equipment for viewing material on the microfilm is a 
reading machine or projector. The most recent as well 


as the cheapest instrument, costing less than a good 
typewriter, has the economy of being used either as 


1 Ginsberg, Walter ‘‘Low-Cost Production of the Scheol Paper,”’ English 


Journal, December, 1936. 


2 Jewett, Ida A. and Ginsberg, Walter The Shakespeare Collection 
Bureau of Publicatiens, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938 
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4 discussion of potential values deriv- 


‘able from microphotography for English 


classes which few schools have yet realized. 
By WALTER GINSBERG 


English Department, Teachers College 


~olumbia University, New York City 


reading machine for the individual or as a projector for 
the group : 

What can microphotography do for us English 
teachers? For one thing, it makes library walls dis- 
appear! The magic microfilm camera has penetrated 
the great repositories of recorded culture. Materials 
we could not even dream of having—the rare, the in- 
accessible, the cumbersome—now we can have them, 
arranged in proper sequence for vivid presentation to 
the class with the projector, and for re-examination by 
the individual student after class with the reading ma- 
chine. Using 35mm strips or rolls of safety film, the 
libraries will copy their book’ and manuscripts on your 
demand, for your permanent possession at a cost almost 
Through the Bibliofilm Service of the 
\merican Documentation Institute,!* the vast resources 
of the Library of Congress and other great Washington 
reserves may be mi¢rofilmed to your order. Among 


negligible. 


other institutions offering the service of microfilming 


are the New York Public Library, the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery in California, the libraries of 
the University of Michigan, the University of Chicago, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, Yale University, 
Harvard University, University of North Carolina, 
Brown University, and the University of Washington. 
Think of the wealth of rare books, manuscripts, special 
collections, and other materials made available! Nor 
do we have to stop at the edge of the Atlantic. From 
the libraries of Cambridge, the British Museum, and 
Bodleian in England you can order through University 
Microfilms at Ann Arbor, Michigan. University Micro- 
films now is engaged in filming all the books printed in 
England before 1550, and making the positive prints 
of the films available here on a subscription basis. 

The Bibliofilm Service will put the teacher’s own 
materials on microfilm, in the form of a pictorial film- 
strip. The costs of this significant service depend on 
the amount of work involved in the copying and titling, 
but the general rate is commensurate with the very 
low charge for microfilming the libraries’ own mater- 
ials. Additional film prints of the negative in the 
microfilm process can be had as easily as extra prints 
of the snapshots you took on the beach last summer. 
In this regard, microphotography becomes an amaz- 
ingly low-cost form of publishing, 

Precursive H. G. Wells, contemplating the develop- 
ment of microphotography and what it means for the 
preservation, release, and exchange of information, ex- 
claimed, “It was the beginning of a world brain . 
a sort of cerebrum for humanity . . which will constitute 
a memory and also perception of current reality for the 


18 Bibliofilm Service of the American Documentation Institute C/o 
United States Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. 
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entire human race In these days of destruction, 
violence, and general insecurity, it is comforting to 
think that the brain of mankind, the race brain. can 
exist in numerous identical replicas throughout the 
world, . .”4 

Mr. Wells’ imagination was excited by the possibili- 
ties of microphotography for intellectual progress. Let 
your own imagination play a bit upon the possibilities, 
if not for the intellectual progress of all mankind, then 
for the progress and enrichment of the work in English 


. teaching. Let your imagination play, and soon you will 


be fashioning applications that will excite you tremend- 
ously ! 

In order to explore and suggest a few types of 
possibilities, I have taken representative materials, 
and have placed them on a strip of microfilm. The 
strip becomes a series of projected stills, each held 
before the group or individual for as long as the dis- 
cussion study may demand. With splendid results, 
| experimentally had these materials microfilmed :% 

1. Rare Library Materials: From the Shakespeare 

First Folio, 1623, showing the title page with 
portrait, introductory pages, and Macbeth as it 
appeared in print for the first time; from Holin- 
shed Chronicles, 1586-7, history of Scotland, the 
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scientific day, we may have a resurgence of inter- 
est in the old materials. At least some of these 
crumbling, precious volumes become preserved 
for future generations and available to all. 

Scenes from Outstanding Stage Productions: 
English teachers need such material and have 
bemoaned the difficulty of securing it. Here | 
have examples of how we can present to the en- 


\\ elles 


Past 


tire class Orson 

Caesar and the Hamilet. 
productions, too, could well serve our work. In 
1923 David Belasco presented David Warfield as 
Shylock in a very notable production of Merchant 
of Venice. 


scenes showing the 


Maurice Evans 


To commemorate the accomplish- 
ment, Mr. Belasco issued for limited distribution 
a souvenir of the production, containing about 
thirty beautiful photographs illustrating the vivid 
scenes of the play. What these could do for a 
class now studying the work, all English teachers 
know. But no copies of the book can be had for 
classroom use. That is, no copies in the old sense. 
For I have taken it with me to the classroom, all 
of it on microfilm, and right in that vest pocket! 
Scenes from the Photoplays: Probably no ma- 
terials are in greater demand than those of the 
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The Workes of William Shakelpeare, 


containing all his Comedies, Hiftories, and 
Tragedies : Trucly fet forth, ace ord:ngto th 
ORIGINALL 


The Names of the Principall Actor 
inallthefe Playes 


BA lilisn Shakeppeare. Samuel Gulburne. 
Re Ru hard Burbidge, Robert eA rmin 
Join Hemmings. | William Ofler. 
A ugujline Phillips Nathan Field. 


Hillam Kempt | f hn Undervood. 


Thoms P oope. Nicholas Tooley. 
(feu ze Bryar | William €cleftone. 
Henry C ondell. Fofeph Tals 
Wiliam She. Robert Benfield. 
‘Richard (owly. Robert Goughe. 
Fobe Lowine. | ‘Ruchard Robanfon. 
Samuel Crofe. LAn Siancke 
Alexander (ooke. bhn Ree. 




















From the 1490 Pynson illustrated “Can- 
terbury Tales”, a page of the “Prologue.” 


pages giving the sources of passages in Macbeth; 
from the 1490 Pynson illustrated Canterbury 
Tales, the “Prologue” ; from Washington Irving’s 
Knickerbocker History of New York, a page of 
manuscript showing revisions in 
hand ; from the Lenox Collection, a rare portrait 
of Washington Irving. Here are some things the 
students have heard us tell about, but which 
neither they nor more than a very few of us 
have ever seen. It it interesting to contemplate 
that through this development of the modern 


“4 From an address before the World Congress of Universal Documenta. 
tion, 1937, Paris, quoted by Science Service, Washington, D. C 


Irving’s own 


148 These were demonstrated by the author during his address at the 
National Council of Teachers of English, St. Louis, Missouri, Nov. 
36, 1958. 


From “Holinshed Chronicles,” used 


by Shakespeare, the title 
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Courtesy of New York Public Library 
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From the Shakespeare “First Folio,’ 


page. a page showing the names of the actors. 


As literary and 
with 


authenticated motion picture. 
historical background, and in connection 
photoplay appreciation, we here have a technique 
for presenting still materials to the class. I have 
taken scenes from Tale of Two Cities, David 
Copperfield, Well Fargo, and The Citadel. 

Looking at Life: Making vivid to the whole class 
at once certain important meanings. For example, 
from Life magazine, contributions of the negro to 
culture, and candid 
natural, effective gestures in public speaking. 


American snaps showing 


Written Expression of Students: Here is a tech- 
nique for presenting the students’ compositions to 


the entire group. Useful in theme discussion and 
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correction, this is the kind of aid English teachers 
are eager to have. 

These suggested possibilities can no more than mere 
lv indicate all the implications of microphotography for 
enriching the English program. I could go on to elab 
orate concerning teachers and students creating thei 
own strips as cooperative group projects, or teachers 
in different sections of the country recording and ex 
changing visualizations of the significant social and 
literary background of their own locales. But perhaps 
enough has been said to intimate that microphoto 
graphy as a visual aid has vast significance for Englisl 
teaching. 

In commenting on the recent notable advances in the 
new machines to help communication and thought, the 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York observes, “Any 
educational system which ignores these new methods 
and mechanisms will soon find it is out of date.”!® Alert 
English teaching, with its active awareness of radio and 
motion pictures and other scientific developments, 
seems far from the danger of becoming out of date. 
However, any comprehensive cognizance of the appli 
cations of scientific advances to the teaching of Englisk 
surely must include the tremendous possibilities of 
microphotography. 

The motion picture, the radio, microphotography 
today—television before tomorrow. What next for th 


® Report of the Regents’ Inquiry, Education f { an Life, 1938 
McGraw-Hill, New York 
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Photograph by Vandamm Studio 


Scene from the Mercury Theater production of 
“Caesar”, with Orson Welles as Brutus. 


company of English teachers? ‘Tireless marchers in 
the educational legion striving ever to gain new salients 
of progress, we wheel into the corridor of scientific 
advancements. From far ahead the call echoes and re- 
echoes, growing louder and louder, finally reaching us 
with its clear crescendo to “Forward!” into new fields 
whose “margin fades for ever and for ever” as we 
march with the torch of progress held high. And we 


know, it’s an electric torch! 


A Case For Integration Through Slides 


HE term integration as applied to the learning 

process has frequently been the cause of much con 

fusion. This confusion has existed in the minds 
of pupils. 

Among the major problems which confront the 
teachers is the inability to form a clear concept of th 
organization of subject matter in an integrated unit 
Some have thought of it as a combination of several 
subjects, while others have considered it in the light 
of parallel subjects or courses. For our purposes we 
are considering integration as a process of learning 
which takes place in the minds of pupils. The pres 
entation of subject matter is the means through whicl 
the pupils interpret and understand certain related con 
cepts. The extent to which these concepts are unde 
stood by the learner depends to a large degree upon 
the methods employed. 

It is almost universally accepted, that all teaching 
may be enriched and learning facilitated by means of 
practical methods which bring the pupil in direct con 
tact with objects and concrete experiences. Unfot 
tunately, many teachers are unable to provide facilities 


How student-made lantern slides can 
clarify and enrich learning not only for 
the class but for the rest of the school. 


By PAUL S. MILLER and MILDRED A. SCHENCK 
Eastern School, East Orange, N. J. 


for such a procedure, because they lack the training 
and experience themselves. 

The purpose of this article is to explain how one 
method was employed by means of sensory experiences, 
which was considered a valuable aid in clarifying 
ideas, as well as giving opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the important educational process—self ex- 
pression. 

\t the beginning of the school year in September, 
he fourth grade began the study of music designated 
for that grade. The first rote song which was taken 


t 
\ 


from Beethoven’s “Sixth Symphony” aroused the 
curiosity on the part of some pupils about the person 
who composed this selection. The pupils were anxious 
to learn something of Beethoven’s boyhood, how he 
happened to become a composer, his experiences in 
early life as a musician, and how he became famous. 
rhe study was not confined to Beethoven and his com- 
positions, but included other composers and their pru- 
ductions. However, there were certain favorites, chief 
among them was Haydn, or “Papa” as they loved to 
call him, 
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The “Childrens’ Symphony” and how it was written 
made an eSpecial appeal to the pupils. It was evident 
at this point that definite avenues of learning were 
manifesting themselves and that, under proper direc- 
tion, excellent results might be achieved. 

Those who wrote compositions found a new use for 
the dictionary. They realized that correct spelling and 
correct sentence structure were essential. Those who 
had a desire to express themselves through the medium 
of art, discovered that it was necessary for them to 
read extensively the lives and experiences of the com- 
posers. It was in connection with this activity that 
the idea found expression in the form of slides. The 
learning process 
had now changed 
from that of drill | 
and mastery of facts 
to a game, which 
was interesting and 
to which each could 
make his contribu- 
tion. 

Before the pupils 
proceeded with the 
project it was nec- 
essary to conform 
to certain principles 
in the learning pro- 
cess. In order to 
meet this require- 
ment the topic was 
presented with the 
following aims in 
view : 

1. To keep the 
project within 
the range of 
ability of the 
pupils. 

2. To give each 
pupil a task to 
perform that 
was of vital 
interest to 
him. 

To assist each 
pupil in the 
preparation of 
his material. 
4. Toencourage 

him to com- 


Samples of Pupils’ Slides 
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beer accomplished, the actual work of making the slides 
began. 


Making the Slides 

Each pupil selected a subject with which he was al- 
ready familiar and began to draw the figures on slides. 
The illustrations shown here represent a few of tne 
types of subjects chosen. The slides consisted of pieces 
of plain cover glass, size 314x4 inches. A large can of 
carborundum was purchased at a low cost and the 
pupils soon learned how to cover the slides with this 
emulsion. In this way they prepared their own etched 
slides. Colored drawing pencils were used to draw the 
figures on the slides. In order to protect the drawing, 
another piece of glass, size 314x4 inches was placed 
over the drawing. Each slide was bound with tape in 
the usual way. 

When the task was completed, the group decided 
that they would like to share their knowledge and ex- 
periences with other pupils in the school. The method 
that was agreed upon, was to present the unit before 
the school assembly. Since it was impossible for the 
entire class to participate, the pupils selected those 
whom they considered most capable and those who 
had prepared the best slides. 

Probable Outcomes 

To the individual pupils participating, the activity of- 
fered desirable learning activities through: 

1. Vicarious experiences: 

a. Self-reliance, b. Initiative, c. Exercising judg- 
ment, d. Listening to others, e. Sense of pride in 
achieving, f. Opportunity for creative ability 

2. Generalizing experiences: 
a. Evaluating, b. Comparing, c. Selection and or 
ganization of facts. 

3. Expressing one’s ideas by means of: 
a. Discussing, b. Dramatizing, c. Demonstrating, 
d. Characterizing. 

4. Sensory Experiences: 

a. Observation, b. Construction, c. Accuracy, d. 

Obtaining data from original sources, e. Identify- 

ing, f. Visualizing. 

It is generally accepted that learning is not a matter 
of the intellect only, but also of the emotions. The 
method used in this project illustrates how it is pos- 
sible to integrate the activities which encourage the 
pupil's growth, with full consideration of his needs, 
interests, aptitudes and abilities. 


F. Dean McClusky Honored 

Dr. F. Dean McClusky, active leader in the visual 
instruction movement, was honored on Sunday, 
May 28, 1939 by the Board of Trustees, the Board 
of Administration, and the Faculty of Scarborough 
School on the occasion of his tenth anniversary as 
Director of Scarborough School, Scarborough-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

The guest of honor was presented with a sound 
motion picture projector! Best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of Dr. McClusky. Other school 
boards please take notice, and follow suit! 
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Motion Pictures — 


Not For Theatres 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


The Tenth Installment. 
tional film company was sidetracked into 
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How an educa- 


presenting slapstick comedies and, on the 


other hand, how a theatrical war evolved 


the first company of record to special- 


Editor of "The Spur,'' New York City ize in making industrial motion pictures 


O New York’s lecture service Leip- 
T ziger applied the unprecedented 

method of advertising to the public 
and, presently, the system arose into great 
popularity. In 1890 he relinquished his 
school work entirely in its favor. Among 
those whom he persuaded to lecture there 
were such celebrities as Theodore Roose 
velt, Woodrow Wilson, Talcott Williams 
and Hamilton Wright Mabie. From 
186 audiences in 1889, with an appro 
priation of $15,000, the number arose to 
1,295,907, with expenditures of $140,000, 
in the season of 1914-1915 \fter that, 
the growing circumstances of the World 
War, theatrical motion pictures, the auto 
mobiles and other distractions easily to 


be understood as we look backward, 
exacted their toll and_ the 
dwindled as rapidly as it had expanded 
In 1928 the last glow of the educational 
torch, which he had carried, flickered 
out; and all remaining is an annual 
lecture given in memory of somebody 
named Henry M. Leipziger at the Town 
Hall in New York City. 

It was fortunate that during Leipzig 
er’s heyday the New York Superinten- 
dent of Schools was William H. Max- 
well. Here was a man_ enthusiastic 
about new trends in education; and _ his 
repeated efforts to introduce them, into 
the classrooms under his control, had 
led to many a newspaper cartoon and 
jibe satirizing ‘“Maxwell’s Fads and 
Fancies.” The free lecture system stood 
high among the alleged “frills” enjoying 
his support. He did not long survive 
his remarkable supervisor for he, him- 
self, died in 1920. 


S\ stem 


I recall Dr. Leipziger quite well. He 
had a habit of dropping in unexpectedly 
on some one of the lectures, always at the 
last moment and always requiring a 
chair on the platform and an introduc- 
tion to the audience. A man of medium 
height, dressed in dark clothes, with a 
delicately white, heavily-bearded face, he 
always seemed to enjoy himself without 
outward signs of pleasure. He invariably 
gave a short talk, and usually made the 
local superintendent thoroughly uncom- 
fortable by his mere presence, which 
was that of a severe schoolmaster with 


scholars going through a_ probation 
period. 

Even his remoter centers advertised 
distinguished names. I, myself, heard 


among other talks in the svstem, twenty 
eight lectures on art by Ernest Fenollosa, 
as many more on jurisprudence by 
George Kirchwey, then dean of the Co- 
lumbia Law School, and a series on 
natural evolution of species by Samuel 
S. Schmucker, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. As time went on there 
was scarcely a school building within 





Educa- 


Earle Hammons founded 
tional Pictures Corporation believing 
that the public craved instructional 
films and discovered that theatrical 

audiences assemble to be amused. 


the city limits where free lectures were 
not to be heard for two evenings a week 
from 8 to 9 P.M 

The extreme case to which the more 
experienced speakers liked to refer with 
amusement, was that of a school on 
Barren Island, where New York City 
disposed of much of its garbage. Over 
there was a little community composed 
workers and _ their 
lecturer was 
obliged to remain over night, invariably 


principally of the 
families. The visiting 
receiving a cordial welcome but scarcely 
enjoying his stay 

I have dwelt upon all this because I 
want to make clear that the non-theatri- 
cal readiness of the New York Board of 
Education in this period was unique, as, 
material 
supply Most of the lectures given for 


indeed, were the sources of 


illustrated with lantern 
slides, which meant, of course, that the 
halls had to be equipped with stereop- 
ticons, each set requiring an operator 


Leipziger were 


who ordinarily was also the ianitor of the 
building. 
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Anout 1911 
feel the serious need of having motion 
picture 
lecturers on travel, most of whom by 
now were making their own cinemato 


Leipziger had begun to 


equipment, especially for the 


graphic films in addition to their J.wn 
lantern slides. Their training in still 
photography had made the next step into 
animated pictures entirely logical and, 
now that they had the films, if Leipziger 
could not provide the means of exhibition, 
well, there were other lecture circuits 
which could and at better prices than 
the ten or fifteen dollars apiece which 
the New York Board of Education could 
squeeze out for them. Some of the lec- 
turers, indeed, carried their own projec- 
tion equipment at first, although that 
did not by any means insure their success 
with it because strict fire regulations 
were likely to rule them out. But in 
1913 Leipziger met the requirements of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and was able to boast of four free lecture 
centers permanently equipped with pro- 
jectors. 

The stereopticon equipment, and often 
the slides, too, were purchased and rented 
largely from Dr. Leipziger’s good friend, 
Mr. Schwanhauser, of the Beseler Slide 
Company. Nevertheless, Leipziger counted 
no friendships in business; and he 
authorized the establishment of a little 
handyman machine shop of the Bureau’s 
own, for the repair and maintenance of 
the large number of stereopticons in serv- 
ice. That shop now gradually took over 
a used film projector or two which might 
be sent out on very particular occasions. 
Sometimes these particular occasions 
were to show films for the politicians 
who wished to impress their constituents, 
although the irritable and conscientious 
Leipziger naturally did not respond 
kindly to that sort of thing. In all events, 
the stock of motion picture projectors 
grew and stereopticon equipments tended 
to become mere attachments on them. 
Booths were built and especial operators 
trained. The development was inevitable 
but, unfortunately, Leipziger, who was 
paying the penalty of broken health for 
having burned the candle at both ends 
during his early Jife, could not live to 
see it. 

It was to be expected, when principals 
and teachers began to call for films in 
the classroom, that the Board of Educa- 
tion would think of the equipment used 
by the department of lectures, and used 
almost exclusively at night. Leipziger 
could have no serious objection—indeed, 
he might easily become enthusiastic— 
if they used his equipment for classroom 
tests in visual education. The only 
trouble was that his work was done; this 
new phase was to be carried out by 
others. 

Toward the close of his life he either 
had appointed or had had assigned to 
him the services of Miss Rita Hoch- 
heimer, a former grade school teacher; 
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and it became her duty to pass on the 
subject matter of all films used in the 
schools. When Leipziger then died and 
was succeeded in his post by Ernest 
E. Crandall, Miss Hochheimer was con 
firmed in her position. When the lecture 
system was about to end, Crandall 
dropped the old title Supervisor of Lec- 
tures and became Director of Visual 
Education. He held this place until about 
1931, when illness obliged him to take 
a leave of absence. During it he died. 

Crandall’s superior, Dr. Eugene A. 
Colligan, assistant superintendent of 
schools, was himself interested in visual 
education and, instead of replacing Cran- 
dall with Miss Hochheimer, as was 
generally expected, took on the duties of 
the position personally. About 1934 
Colligan was made president of Hunter 
College, but his successor still kept the 
work in his own charge without chang 
ing the status of Miss Hochheimer. 

But Crandall and Rita Hochheimer 
were in command when Boone and Yorke 
hegan the active operation of Argonaut 
Pictures to serve the New York City 
schools. They speedily found that Ilsley 
Boone, besides knowing a great deal 
concerning the film industry which they 
did not, was able also to converse with 
them in terms of pedagogy, while Walter 
Yorke kept the machinery of supply 
going smoothly. Consequently, for the 
time, at least, they were well content to 
have the Argonaut arrangement. 


SuppDEN SYSTEMS OF DISTRIBUTION 


In 1919 free films were especially rife, 
and strong hearts still not as stout as 
Walter Yorke’s would have been daunted. 
One of the many enterprises indirectly 
threatening his own plan of rental was 
that of the Bureau of Education of the 
United States Department of the Interior, 
with its 4,000 reels—many duplicates, of 
course. Persons in charge of tliat col- 
lection at Washington were begging for 
an appropriation to keep the reels in 
circulation and to care for them properly ; 
but it did not come. In 1920 they solved 
the problem by depositing the reels in 
lots averaging 113 each, in thirty-five 
extension departments of State vunivers- 
ities, normal schools, departments of edu- 


cation and museums. Each of these 
agreed to act as a distributor to local 
applicants. 


The university extension departments 
went to work with a will on this new 
activity handling the Government films 
and also all other likely subjects they 
could acquire. They issued annual and 
even monthly catalogues which in bulk 
as in listings, put the primitive Urbanora 
and Kleine catalogues to shame. National 
advertisers found the institutions splen- 
did outlets for their propaganda reels, 
and theatrical companies discovered that 
these eager, non-competitive exchanges 
would even release their outworn sub- 
jects on a rental basis. George Kleine 
had been one of the first of the regular 
producers to make his releases avail- 
able in those places. As for Walter 
Yorke, he was philosophical about it, 
as one would expect him to be, having 
made up his mind about “free” films long 
previously, and being satisfied that the 


more persons who were stimulated to 
the use of non-theatrical subjects. the 
more he would ultimately find to serve. 
Another blow must have come from 
that outgrowth of the great agrarian 
crusade of the past half-century, the 
American Farm 3ureau. Federation. 
founded in 1918 at Chicago. July 1, 
1921, the powerful organization estab 
lished a Farm Films Service in connec 
tion with the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. Samuel R. Guard, director of 
the Department of Information, of which 
the Farm Films Service was a part, tried 
at first to obtain what he considered 
authentic farm subjects from the theatri- 
cal producers, but relinquished that plan 
in bitter disgust at the outrageous “hick 
types” which he found there. The serv 
ice then produced two films of its own: 
“Spring Valley,” in five reels, and “The 
Homestead,” in two. Several other, pre- 
viously existing films were adapted. 
Farm Bureau picture distribution was 
twofold. Any State Federation was privi- 
leged to purchase prints at cost and to ar 
range distribution in its own territory 
or, the general offices at Chicago would 
book the films at the local theatre, the 
manager paying therefor either a flat 
rate or a percentage of the receipts. The 
Bureau also supplied portable projectors 
at cost. In 1922 there were produced for 
the Federation twenty-five new reels; and 
it was reported officially that during the 
year films had been supplied for 3,609 
meetings attended by 721,800 persons. 
Guard resigned October, 1923, and 
H. R. Kibler, who succeeded him, re- 
ported for that year that Farm Bureau 
pictures had been used in 331 counties 
in thirty-five States, statistics which were 
further broken down to 3,552 meetings 
having an estimated attendance of 1,- 
670,600 persons. In 1925 the organization 
chart showed that 1,000 County Bureaus 
had projection equipment. There was a 
new subject, inspiringly called “My Farm 
Bureau,” produced by Homestead Films, 
Inc. In 1927 the Farm Bureau story was 
given another twist, resulting in a six- 
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reeler produced by the Atlas Educational] 
Film Company. Of this subject, fifty 
prints were in circulation, furnishe 


County Farm Bureaus for transportat 
charges only. 
In 1928, to the fifty prints just men- 


tioned had been added twenty-five prints 
each of six new features, making 2(\ 
reels in all available. Four other subjects 
were in production, and plans wer: 


process for ten more in 1929. But 
the mystery clears. The annual report 
1928 admits that to help pay tor 
pictures, advertising space was _ being 
sold in them in the half-dozen just 


made, to the sum of $72,000. Clear no 
also, is the statement that, at the Na- 
tional Publicity Conference in Chicag 
September 20, 1923, plans had been mad 


to provide every Farm Bureau wi 


charge with a projector and a regular 
film service. 

The organized farmers always have 
been a rich body for exploitation. Many 


film enterprises have sought them out 
In January, 1921, the national press 
conveyed news of the Farmers’ Film 
Corporation. According to the announce- 
ment made on its behalf by William | 
Skinner, secretary of the National Dairy 
\ssociation, the new corporation 
the Federal and 


enjoy the cooperation of 
State Departments of Agriculture and 
State Agricultural Association, grange 
movements and cooperative buying and 


marketing associations. “One of the first 
undertakings,” concludes the report, “will 
be to help the American Bankers’ As 


sociation to raise the billion dollar trade 
expansion fund recently decided on at 
the Chicago conference.” Not to help 
the farmer, you see, but to persuade him 
to help the bankers. 

With the best of intentions, no doubt, 
the Farm Bureau, in selling advertising 
space, was playing the ancient game ot 
self-deceit called “playing both ends 
against the middle.” It’s a familiar was 
to pass the time in non-theatricals; but 
it does not serve there any more thar 
it does in any other sensible business 


Chapter IV__A New Profession 


HEN the motion picture business 

began in earnest in the United 

States the theatrical companies 
merely dabbled on the side, as has been 
seen, in non-theatrical production. On 
the other hand, when non-theatrical pro- 
ducers started to arise, they generally 
aimed to lift themselves out of such 
petty endeavor into the realm of higher 
profits in the theatre. In other words 
(although in another sense), it was the 
old story, that theatrical pictures come 
first. 

Impetus was given to theatrical re 
lease of so-calied “educationals” by the 
formation of Educational Pictures, Inc., 
in New York, in May, 1915. It was the 
first considerable and successful effort 
to establish a distributing system ex 
clusively for “shorts”—although it is an 
interesting comment on the changing 
times that shorts in 1915 were as long 
as the features of 1911 and 1912. 

The head of Educational Pictures was 


Earle W. Hammons, thirty-three years 
of age and determined to come up in thi 
world. Son of a well-to-do Southerner 
engaged in a mercantile line, Hammons 
had had an excellent preliminary educa- 
tion in private schools of Arkansas and 
Texas before coming north to attend 
Columbia University. There, instead of 
devoting himself to a “gentleman’s” pr 
fession as he had been expected di 
he studied business subjects In 1907, 
after some varied small experiences, | 
entered the expanding line of New York 
suburban real estate. Here he did fairly 
well for awhile; but he was diverted 
suddenly to films by a chance discussio1 
of the releasing arrangements for Rainey’s 
Hunt Pictures, shown at a banquet of 
real estate men at Briarcliff Lodge, 
Westchester. 

\t least, that is how the story usuall; 
is told. It seems, however, that Ham- 
mons had already considered trying for 


ling 
Liit 


a share in the profits of this daz 
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new film industry, which at that time still 
had considerable production activity 1 
the New York metropolitan area. Inte1 
ested particularly in what might be done 
by a person with little or no money cap 
ital, his attention had been called to the 
case of Catherine Carter. Mrs. Carte 

seeking new material to distribute to het 
own clients, had found a young man 
with an unusually beautiful travel subject 
which he himself, had produced in the 


Cascade Mountains 1n the state of \\ isi 


ington. The young man 1s ~—- Robert 
Cameron Bruce and the film, entitled 
“When the Mountains Call , 
first motion picture made to sell H 
was having a desperate time neni 
the market. Mrs. Carter sd obtai 
some bookings for him; but Hammons 
believed that he could manage th 
leases more profitably, although he was 
not quite sure how it might be done 

\t that juncture came the invitatior 
to Briarcliff ; and the more intimate story 


has it that Mrs Carter loaned Hammons 
her husband’s dress suit that he might 


make a proper appearance 


table It is quite possible, therefore 
that the discussion of releasing arrange 
ments on the Rainey pictures was not s« 
fortuitous after all and that Earl 
Hammons, himself, may have started it 
for his own information and profit 
EpUCATIONAL PIcTURES, IN‘ 
ARMED now with a larger knowledge 
of how such special productions were 
distributed, Hammons began an_ inten 
sive investigation of possibilities lasting 
a couple of months Then he formed 


Educational Pictures, Inc It is interest- 
ing to recall that, just about eight months 
October. 1914. another 


Company, 


previously, in 


Educational Film headed by 


we ¢.. L Nagely, had announced its 
formation in New York to book educa 
tional features in “one-night stand” 


theatres. 
Hammons had at first a 


at 1/1 


Madison Avenue, and his concern 
started with the very modest capital 
(for the film business) of about $5,800 
Mrs. Carter, greatly interested, is said 
even to have suggested the “student 
lamp” trade mark, drawn by Carl Heck, 
which Hammons later made so. well 


known: but, to her lasting indignation, 


she was not declared in on the inc 


orpora 

tion. Hammon’s first release was the 

three-reeler made by Robert Bruce, 
| 


“When the Mountains Call,” and the dis 
officiated at the 


promising 


who 


cerning exhibitor 


débuts of the two men just 
named, by providing a Broadway theatre, 
was S. L. Rothafel 
then 


stand 


“Rothapfel,” as he 


spelled his name “Roxy” was al 


} | t nda 
DacK OL persons ind 


Ways ready to 
pictures interesting him But, of 


course, 


a single release did not mean success 
for Hammons It was a hard, uphill 
road which he still had to travel, learn 
ing and pioneering 

All the while his capital was dwin 


found a 
George \ 


invested about 


dling; so he more. He 
moderately 
Skinner, who 


~ 
990,000 just because he was 


sought 
wealthy man, 
presently 
interested 
in films to be used in education. Skinner 
was not 


the loose 


thinking of “educationals” in 


sense understood bv mest 





One of Carl Laemmle’s plans to 
break the hold of General Film Cor- 
poration on the motion picture in- 
dustry led to the Chicago start of the 
first “commercial film” company. 
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did not make possible the expansion 
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in unexpected solution. It 1s said that 
Skinner, directly or indirectly, had intro- 
duced him to Bruno Weyers, the man 
who opened the way to it; and, if this 
was to prove 
to Hammons’ worth cent which 
he had paid to his former partner. Weyers 
was in 1918 the New York representative 
of the historic Hudson’s Bay Company, 
of London, as agent for which he had 
shipped all the foodstuffs sent by the 
United States to the French Government 
during the War. But now the War was 
and Weyers transferred his alleg- 
iance to Educational 
president and member of the board. For 


is true, the circumstance 


every 


ovel 
Pictures as vice- 
Hammons he arranged a meeting in Lon- 
don with Sir Robert M 
ernor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who 
due eventually 
the exchange system 


Kindersley, gov- 


ade investigation and 


agreed to finance 
Hammons so much 


growth of 


which wanted. 

From then on the Educa 
tional Pictures, as a sheerly commercial 
1920 the newsreel 
“Kinograms,” through its 
There were many more sig 
nificant pictures on its programs: Bruce 
scenics fulfilled contracts with 
Educational for fourteen consecutive years ; 
studies by Tolhurst after the 
Percy Smith; the fine Dit- 

Book of Nature’; the 
“Newman Lyman Howe’s 
“Hodge and pardonably — a 
‘“Hudson’s Bay Travel Series.” But more 
and more it became clear that the short 
subjects most demanded by the theatres 


venture, was swift. In 


was released 


exchanges. 
» on : 
Bruce 


nature 
manner of F 
mars “Living 
Traveltalks”’ 


P< rdige”’ 


were slapstick comedies. 

Presently 
doubt, by the strictly business considera- 
tions of his associates as well as by his 
own commercial prudence, yielded to the 
and _ slapstick comedies—Jack 
White's, Lloyd Hamilton's, “Mermaids” 
and the rest—became the characteristic 
output, strangely belying the trade mark 
and arousing indignation among educa- 
tors who did not know the story. 

George A. Skinner died in New York 
December 21, 1935, aged sixty-four, all 
the years of his life since his adventure 
with Earle Hammons devoted to the 
higher uses of the motion picture screen. 
He was treasurer of the Payne Fund, 
which condvcted a three-year study of 
the effect of films on the health, char- 
and conduct of children, and an 
organizer of the Motion Picture 
search Council to act on the findings. 

How men in New 
York matter, 
there were, in the early years, certain 
geographic and factors at 
work in the Chicago area to change the 
point of that in the educational 
field theatrical pictures come first. These 
doubt, largely 
also recently built, un- 
hampered by tradition, engaged in com- 
paratively new industries such as_ the 
manufacture of reapers, automobiles and 
and with younger men 
Among the very first 
organizations to use films in 
had been the _ Internationa! 
Harvester Company of Chicago, the 
Ford Company of Detroit and the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company of Day- 
ton 


Hammons, influenced, no 


pressure 


acter 
Re- 
ever Big Business 


may have regarded the 


econ MIC 
view 
were 


circumstances, no 


those of cities 


cash registers, 
in command. 
business 


industry 
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The vision behind the “Ford Educa- 
tional Weekly,” although that enterprise 
had been scorned as “subsidized” and as 
a “failure,” was symptomatic in that 
quarter of an appreciation of twentieth 
century opportunities of which the non- 
theatrical field was most decidedly one. 
But, along with the noble thoughts, one 
must bear in mind that the “Patents” 
situation being what it was, and Chicago 
being at a distance from the New York 
headquarters of General Film, the 
protestation of a non-theatrical purpose 
might also effectually mask the rise of 
a theatrical insurgent. Who knows, 
indeed, but that the circumstance which 
I am about to mention, was the reason 
why the Patents Company issued its 
warning phrase, forbidding its licensee 
exhibitors to show advertising pictures 
“supplied by others?” 


WaTTERSON ROTHACKER 


In all events, out of the dabbling of 
the theatrical men from above, and the 
ambitious attempts of the non-theatrical 
fellows from below, and during the in- 
dustrial stirrings in the Great Lakes 
country, there evolved the first signifi- 
cant, responsible, exclusively non-theatri- 
cal concern. The place was Chicago, 
the time late in 1910, and the name 
was the Industrial Moving Picture 
Company. 

It was organized by a triumvirate 
— Carl Laemmle, then a_ rapidly 
arising rival of the Patents Companies, 
who had “gone Independent” in the 
spring of 1909, his vice-president, 
Robert H. Cochrane, and Watterson R. 
Rothacker, who since 1907 had _ been 
western manager of the amusement 
weekly, the Billboard. The purpose was 
stated as to specialize in educational 
and industrial subjects, although it is 
possible that this was at first a mere 
blind, because Laemmle, having broken 
with the Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany, was being forced to produce films 
to supply his nine Independent theatrical 
exchanges. But in November, 1910 
Laemmle moved to New York from 
Chicago to conduct his battles with 
“General Flimco,” as he elegantly termed 
his opposition. And, having plenty to do 
in that respect, he disposed of his stock 
in this industrial venture to Rothacker, 
in the fall of 1913. 

Rothacker, who thereafter controlled 
the business, still believed that there was 
a future in the special line indicated in 
the first announcements, and_ possibly 
he saw his opportunity as being quite 
as shining as Laemmle's. Certainly, 
from the start, he prosecuted the work 
vigorously and intelligently. The breadth 
of his view was demonstrated in January, 
1914, when other non-theatrical produc- 
tion specialists had mushroomed into 
being, and he, himself, either initiated 
or immediately supported a plan to or- 
ganize them. In doing this he followed 
the current example of the Patents group 
and the Independents in the regular field. 
Rothacker’s purpose was, of course, for 
a mutual benefit, stabilizing prices, 
standardizing product, educating clients. 
It was not the step of a man of narrow 
vision. 


A meeting was called in Chicago at 
that time; and there was appointed a 
national committeee comprising W. R. 
Rothacker, Charles Stark of Essanay 
Film Manufacturing Company and J. 
Alexander Leggett of Pathescope. The 
group was commonly referred to as 
“the ad-film men.” A _ rival call to 
organize was issued July, 1914, by New 
York producers who probably feared a 
concentration of industrial business in 
Chicago. This appeal was signed by 
Harry J. Elkan, manager of the indus- 
trial department of Pathé: Arthur N. 
Smallwood, of the Smallwood Film 
Company which you may recall is the 
concern which had just tried to emulate 
Pathescope by importing the German 
projector called Kinox. and J. M. Torr, 
editor of Motion Picture Publicity. 

Their meeting was scheduled for 
August 15 at Brighton Beach. But 
Rothacker’s next move was quicker and, 
still earlier in August, the ad-film men 
later to be known more respectfully as 
The Screen Advertisers’ Association— 
held a New York meeting of their own 
at the Hotel Claridge, strengthening 
their union and unanimously reelecting 
the members of their national committee. 

In the spring of 1914 Rothacker ad- 
vertised his concern, took exhibition 
spaces at the Coliseum in Chicago and 
Grand Central Palace in New York to 
show the industrial pictures he had made 

In 1917 he issued for general distribu- 
tion a booklet entitled Why to Advertise 
with Motion Pictures and, in 1916, he 
had opened in Chicago a new plant 
having 7,000 square feet of floor space, 
said to have been the largest institution 
anywhere devoted exclusively to that 
purpose. He rather studiously avoided 
the term “non-theatrical,” no doubt be- 
cause, after all, his most prosperous 
line had become running the film labora- 





In September 


Those who have followed this 
first detailed non-theatrical his- 
tory since the start of its pub- 
lication in these pages in Sep- 
tember, 1938, will be alad to 
hear of its continuation through 
the issues of the year to come. 
As in the case of each install- 
ment until now, the narrative 
will add steadily and richly to 
that store of valuable informa- 
tion which ultimately will com- 
plete for the reader an unprece- 
dentedly clear perspective in 
viewing this important phase of 
visual education. 

If you wish to profit from 
this otherwise unobtainable rec- 
ord of far-reaching, costly, 
practical experience in all non- 
theatrical departments, you will 
maintain uninterruptedly your 
status as a subscriber to this 

magazine. 
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tory for theatrical accounts, and theatres 
were then considered to be—as they still 
are in many quarters—the only proper 
show place for films of any type. It was 
Rothacker who printed the “million 
dollar Chaplins” and other features of 
the First National Exhibitors’ Circuit of 
New York in 1917. He also confined 
his own productions to industrials, so 
as not to compete with his steady 
customers, barring a few shorts in 1917, 
such as “Zeppelin Attacks on New York” 
and “From Studio to Screen,” showing 
how movies were made. 

He rented his studio to theatrical pro- 
ducers, having at first announced that 
his work would extend beyond mere 
commercial productions, but he had one 
unpleasant experience when a company 
used the stage to make an _ allegedly 
salacious picture. ‘“Watty,” as his friends 
affectionately called him, had to explain 
to the authorities that he was only th 
irresponsible landlord. The new studi 
was publicized thoroughly from _ the 
time the plans were laid. When it was 
completed, just before the formal opening, 
he gave an elaborate “studio ball,” to 
486 guests seated at tables about an 
improvised dance floor, receiving gener- 
ous attention from the press. 

Those who knew Watterson Rothacker 
in those early days were not surprised 
at his success. From the start he was 
clearly of the type called “hustler.” 
He knew how to meet people and to 
handle them; he knew much about adver- 
tising and he manipulated personal pub- 
licity with skill; he was intelligent and 
quick; he was young. Above all—and 
this was highly important then—he was 
Whether the available busi- 
ness was for laboratory service or in- 
dustrial production, he was there to get 
it. Well known in both New York and 
Chicago, he was completely at home and 
self-sufficient in either city. Surely the 
infant industrial division of the non- 
theatrical field needed just such a pioneer. 

His staff at the opening of the new 
studio, or shortly thereafter, included 
E. H. Philippi, sales manager; L. W. 
O’Connell, formerly of Lord & Thomas, 
advertising consultant; W. C. Aldous, 
laboratory superintendent; E. H. Spears, 
lately assistant to Dr. Charles E. K. 
Mees of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
as laboratory expert, and Vincent Colby, 
in charge of animated cartoons. At this 
same time Rothacker boasted of having 
nine cameramen on staff working on as 
many projects, and talked of opening 
another studio on the Pacific Coast. 

From 1914 on, for upwards of twenty- 
five years, one frequently encounters the 
name of Rothacker’s organization as pro- 
ducer of advertising subjects. In 1914 
alone, the concern referred proudly to 
a variety of films which it had made for 
the lumber industry; a paper-making 
subject for Peabody, Houghteling & 
Company of Chicago; one for the H. J. 
Heinz Company of Pittsburgh, and vari- 
ous items for the State of Michigan to 
show at the forthcoming Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 

In that early time Chicago had at 
least one other concern claiming 


not afraid. 


(Continued on page 208) 
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Proceedings of the 


Midwestern Forum on Visual Teaching Aids 
(Held in Chicago, May 12 and 13, 1939) 


GENERAL SESSION 
(9:00 A. M., Friday) 


FTER Registration—which 

reached the gratifying total 

of 385 for this first “annual” 
meeting of the Forum, the morn- 
ing session was opened by the 
presiding Chairman, Noble J. 
Puffer, Superintendent of Cook 
County Public Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Opening Remarks: How to Get 
the Most out of this Forum, by 
Donald P. Bean, Chairman of the 
Forum Committee. 


(Given below in full) 


KNOW that you are not here under 

false pretenses. The committee’s orig- 
inal announcement about this meeting in 
the April, 1939 issue of THe EpucaTIoNAL 
ScREEN warned those who were not se- 
riously interested in visual education that 
they should not attend this meeting. The 
preliminary programs which were dis- 
tributed in advance of the meeting also 
indicated that this would be a working 
convention for teachers who wanted help 
through the exchange of information 
about their experiences with various 
teaching aids. Your Chairman has at- 
tended visual education meetings, so- 
called, for many years, and has always 
wondered why the problem is almost in- 
variably presented from the wrong point 
of view. Even progressive educators con- 
sider the establishment of a service de- 
partment for the administration of visual 
and auditory aids the correct step to their 
proper use and development. 
often happens, this activity merely be- 
comes a clearing house for films and 
equipment, the administration has only 
mistaken mere use with effective use, 
and much use with educational progress. 

When I called the committee that ar- 
ranged this program together, I found 
nearly all of them shared these feelings, 
and my conviction that the greatest need 
in this field today is adequate and ac- 
curate information with reference to the 
content of films, and serious attention on 
the part of teachers to the method of 
choosing and using these visual tools in 
terms of the teaching objectives of the 
classroom. Motion pictures and the radio 
are new media of communication which 
have effected a revolution in the thinking 
of the public at large, and which should 
make an equally large contribution to 
the educational process once their logic 
and grammar are more perfectly under- 
stood. We are sorry that it was necessary 
to restrict the program entirely to the 
visual aids, but with two days only at 
our distribution, it seemed well to keep 
this initial program, at least, 


If, as so 


concen- 


trated on one of these media—the visual. 
May I call your attention to certain 
special features of the program 

The Classroom Clinics. As the pro- 
gram indicates, this meeting will break 
up into three sections, roughly graded 
as to school level, separate groups for 
those interested in elementary school 
problems, in high school problems, in 
teaching problems at the college level. 
Showings of films and visual materials 
are scheduled for every classroom clinic, 
and for every program of this Forum. 
They will be shown also at the banquet, 
and between programs in the exhibits. 
This was not accidental, it was planned 
in line with the point of view already 
expressed of acquainting you with a wide 
range of materials, particularly new ma- 
terial, available for school use. 

Discussion periods also are arranged 
for every session of the Forum. The 
committee hopes particularly that the dis- 
cussion at the general session on Saturday 
morning will be quite frank as to whether 
this program has started anything that 
is worth while, and whether it should be 
continued in the future. Your Chairman 
has just returned from attendance at the 
Tenth Institute for Education by Radio 
in Columbus, Ohio, under the auspices 
of the Ohio State University. He has 
had the pleasure of attending most of the 
ten conferences, and has been impressed 
with the way in which two groups of 
people, a few educators and a few radio 
people, who started the meetings ten 
years ago, have slowly, through the 
years, worked out a technique of ex- 
changing information, of increasing par- 
ticipation in studying techniques of the 
production and use of radio which have 
cemeted the groups into one of the most 
effective conferences which it is his plea- 
sure to attend. 

The committee which started this pro- 
gram has no axes to grind. If it has any 
ambitions, they are merely hopes that 
the program as planned will be so useful 
that it will lead to a series of meetings 
which may progress along these same 
lines. The scope of the program is ex- 
plained by the variety of educational in- 
terests represented by this committee. I 


have been asked questions as to the 
auspices of the meeting and the method 
of selection of the committee so that I 
believe this is the appropriate time to 
explain the circumstarces that lead to 
this meeting. The Bell and Howell Com- 
pany last fall entertained in this same 
hall several hundred school administrators 
of this district with a very pleasant 
dinner. I was one of the guests on that 
occasion, and made the mistake of sug- 
gesting that the meeting should lead into 
a series of meetings along similar lines. 
Officials of the Bell and Howell Company 
did not let the matter rest. They asked 
me to suggest nominations for a com- 
mittee which might undertake such a pro- 
gram. They took the initiative of calling 
the group which I suggested together. 
When the group met and it seemed ad- 
visable to seek the support of all com- 
mercial interests represented in this field, 
they voluntarily urged the committee to 
seek that form of support and to plan a 
program which should be to the best 
interests of all commercial and educa- 
tional interests in this field. 


A Kodachrome Journey to Our 
National Parks was vividly con- 
ducted by Earl A. Trager, Na- 
tional Park Service, who showed 
a great number of beautiful Koda- 
chrome slides, with verbal ex- 
planations accompanying. 


Address: New Film Sources and 
How to Get Information about 
Them, by Fanning Hearon, Exec- 
utive Director, Association of 
School Film Libraries, Inc., New 
York City. 

(Extended abstract given below ) 

WE hear a great deal these days about 

the broader usefulness of motion 
pictures and “the educational motion pic- 
ture problem.” There never has been so 
much talk, nor so much stirring around. 


The thought that the motion picture can 
be used for something besides fictionized 





Fditor’s Note: 


over 100 OOO words. 
known. 


nor is it necessary. A large 


in this issue. 





The close-packed two-day program of the first 
Midwestern Forum yielded a total, in manuscript and stenotype, of 
The minute-mileage of pictures shown is not 
Space and cost considerations preclude complete reprinting, 
fraction of the recorded utterance 
naturally concerns the immediate moment and situation, matter of 
little value apart from the occasion itself. By omitting this, and much 
that is inevitably repetitious or of very minor value, the full essentials 
if this significant meeting can be made available to all. 

About one third of the full Proceedings (20,000 words) appears 
This, with the other two thirds, will be reprinted in a 
48-page, 6x9 pamphlet available at 50 cents, postage prepaid—or 25 
cents to subscribers of The EpuCATIONAL SCREEN. 
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entertainment, and that in being so used 
need not be dull, is running riot. Our 
amateur intellectuals and sixteen-year-old 
cynics have come upon an intriguing new 
word, and are wearing it over their 
hearts, or on their sleeves. The word is 
“documentary,” used to describe this 
new type of film which moves in the mist 
between fairyland fiction and schoolhouse 
dullness. 

Scotland’s John Grierson and Britain’s 
Paul Rotha say it is a dramatization of 
reality, and they are about right. As a 
pot boiler I should like to throw in “a 
factual improvement on reality.” The 
Europeans have known about this social 
usefulness of the motion picture for a 
long time; the Russians, the Germans 
and the British have been especially suc- 
cessful. With the much publicized film 
“The Plow That Broke The Plains” 
it began to dawn on Americans that there 
could be movies on things other than 
people in love or pollen in transit. The 
maker of that film, Pare Lorentz, has had 
as much good influence on the film of 
dramatized fact in this country as 
Griffith had on Hollywood. Until Lorentz 
broke the new ground with his “Plow” 
and then surged over us_ with his 
“River,” except for those glorious strug- 
glers such as Strand, Steiner, Van Dyke 
and the Woodards, we were complacently 
content. Now the makers of our business 
or selling films are planning “docu- 
mentaries” on the social significance of 
chocolate laxatives and touch tuning. 
Producers of our classroom pictures are 
out to document everything. The Gov- 
ernment is documenting its documents; 
young parents are documenting their 
children; college coaches look at Monday 
morning documents of Saturday after- 
noon defeats; even Hollywood wants to 
document somebody. The iron is red 
hot. What’s to be done about it? The 
answer lies in the effective distribution 
and use of the products of all this ac- 
tivity. People who make films for the- 
atrical use don’t have to wonder whether 
they will be shown. They know. So 
that phase of picture making is a_busi- 
ness. If this situation can be brought 
over into the field of educational, 
documentary and industrial films, this 
phase also will be a business. The solu 
tion of the “educational motion picture 
problem” is to organize the audience; 
first the educational audience, then the 
whole non-theatrical audience. How do 
you organize an audience? As for the 
educational audience, made up of schools, 
colleges and universities, we must locate 
the institutions which have projection 
equipment or are interested in securing 
such equipment. This is difficult. But by 
next October, if the plans of the Car- 
negie Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning materialize as expected, this in- 
formation will be in hand. 

Meantime the Association of School 
Film Libraries is going along with what 
information it has. This Association is 
a non-profit organization supported by 
the General Education Board, a Rocke- 
feller foundation. Today, eight months 
after its incorporation, its membership 
includes 47 of the largest school system 
and university film libraries in the U. S. 


Interpreting the Association’s program in 
terms of what the members “get for 
their money,” it may be said that: 

(1) They have access to a competent 
source of information on educational uses 
of motion particularly film 
sources and evaluations. 

(2) They may purchase films which 
non-members can not buy; films which, 
limited to 


pictures, 


in most cases, have been 


theatrical exhibitions. 

(3) They will be organized in an ef- 
fective cooperative association through 
which they can take united action. 

In addition to the active members, 
there are nearly two hundred subscribers 
to the Association’s catalog of selected 
and evaluated films. It is not to be 
all-inclusive but will include and describe 
those films which recognized authorities 
have found to have outstanding educa- 
tional value. The catalog is loose-leaf in 
design, will grow in volume, and will 
contain about 250 pictures, with full de- 
scriptions. It will indicate instructional 
areas where each film seems appropriate, 
to which maturity levels best adapted, and 
to what educational objectives it seems 
best to lend itself. So, this IS a begin- 
ning. We are rounding up the audience; 
getting places to show all these films we 
are talking about. 

We are also preaching a new gospel, 
that we must display some new wares. 
In this we had an encouraging degree of 
success. We have made progress on four 
fronts. We have secured the 16mm. edu- 
cational rights to the March of Time; 
we have established contacts in several 
European countries and are distributing 
the better educational and documentary 
films from these countries to U. S. 
schools and colleges; we have the spon 
sors and producers of our more desirable 
industrial films offering free prints to 
our member libraries; and we are being 
approached by film people who ask us 
what they should produce, and how. There 
is one front along which we have only 
begun to move. It is one which might 
well lead to the 16mm. release of cer- 
tain selected subjects, made in Holly 
wood, but perfectly suited to the class- 
room and auditorium. Such shorts as 
are being produced by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Maver on great personalities, and those 
on the virtues of Democracy by Warner 
Brothers are superb for educational use. 
If these companies would turn them 
loose in 16mm. after they have run their 
box-office courses, good-will would pour 
into the coffers of MGM and Warner 
and all the rest. These efforts to get 
new films from new sources are not di 
rected against the U. S. producers who 
have made such substantial contributions 
to the whole educational film situation. 
Our hope is that these pioneers, who have 
already done so much, and those of us 
who are comparative newcomers and 
want to do so much in the future, can 
get to know each other better. The As- 
sociation is concentrating on the opening 
of new film sources, not on interfering 
with existing sources. It also sees a place 
for itself as distributor of films which 
sponsors and producers want handled 
through non-commercial channels, or as 
distributor of films which producers have 


The Educational Screen 


not wanted to release through other fa- 


cilities. In our European contacts we 
think we have something quite worth- 
while. There are film makers over there 


—independents, not the majors—who have 
products which should get into the Amer- 
ments of education and the big city and 
ican schools. Most of these films lean 
in the documentary direction, and the 
best ones come from England. The people 
with these films are not certain what to 
do about getting them around America. 
just as we are not certain how to get 
ours around over there. Among these 
are such well known products as “Night 
Mail,” “Today We Live” 
Problems” and the much heralded new- 
comers, “The Londoners” and “New 


Worlds for Old.” 


One of our high hopes is that we 


and “Housing 


shall be able to organize the distribution 
of the sponsored industrial films that are 
worthwhile for the educational audience 

It seems absurd that this particular 
phase of the non-theatrical distribution 
problem, the one many people consider 
the worst jumbled, is probably the simp- 
lest to solve. The answer lies, sprawling, 
in the production treatment of the in- 
dustrial film itself. If the sponsors of 
these films will do the right kind of 
production, the colleges and schools will 
pay for such films—not set up regula- 
tions prohibiting their exhibition. Busi- 
ness can accomplish its purpose and yet 
make important contributions to Educa- 
tion—by simply turning off the ballyhoo 
and turning on the facts. Let industry 
and commerce dramatize their lives and 
not advertise their gadgets. The Gov- 
ernment will endorse, work on and dis- 
tribute films on dams sponsored by ce- 
ment or steel, and on Indians or national 
parks sponsored by railroads or oil com- 
panies. And out of all this will come 
films for Education which producers « 
pictures for strictly educational use can 


not afford to make until many more 
schools and colleges are in the market 
for prints We are working on the 
immediate situation by asking industrial 


film sponsors to place prints of certain 
selected subjects on permanent deposit 
in our member libraries, to avoid the 


fortl I 


constant shipping back and ( 
prints. Prints of films endorsed by the 
Association will be deposited in the 


country’s largest libraries and kept in 
constant circulation with regular exhibi 
tion reports to the sponsors. 

Encouraging indeed is the turning of 
film producers to the Association fort 
advice on what to make and how to de 
it so the finished product will strike the 
right chord and sell the most prints. Also 
encouraging are the producers with com 
pleted jobs who want to know what to 
do with them. Until we have more 1n- 
formation on what the users want, we 
can only say that “they want films on the 
social sciences and vocational guidance 
Analysis of the cry for films “on social 
sciences” seems to mean that they want 
movies with people in them; movies on 
the relations of human beings to each 
other and the things around them. Films 
on “vocational guidance” are films which 
tell people where to find jobs, something 
we all should like to know. 
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Standing on all these facts and specu- 
lations we like to visualize, not so far 
away, the time when there will be a co 
operative association of large non-the- 
atrical film libraries—one, two, three or 
more in each state—built probably around 
the universities, the colleges, the depart- 
county school systems. When that time 
comes—and it will—the certainty of dis 
tribution and use which characterizes 
theatrical production will have spread 
into the non-theatrical field and made 
that, too, a business and not a noble 


experiment. 


Film Showing of a 
“March of Time” on the Prob- 
lem of Relief. 


Address: Evaluating Visual Mate- 
rials for Specific Teaching Prob- 
lems, by Charles F 
American Council on Education 
Film Project. 

(Abstract by the author below) 

HE Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council Education is 
now carrying on a three-year program 
of film evaluation under a grant from 
the General Education Board. The first 
six months of the three-year period were 
spent in formulating plans, constructing 
evaluation instruments, and __ selecting 
demonstration centers. In the spring of 
1938 a preliminary evaluation center was 
established at the Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Here, as in the 
centers established in the fall of 1938, 
films were evaluated under actual class 
room conditions by both teachers and 
students. 

During the past summer the Project 
cooperated with the Workshops of the 
Progressive Education Association in mo 
tion picture activities and in these Work 
shops trained some of the personnel fot 
the evaluation centers 

In the fall of 1938 evaluation activities 
were continued at the Tower Hill demon 
stration center and activities were started 
in the Santa Barbara City Schools, Santa 
Barbara, California: 
University of Minnesota; and the Denver 
Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. The 
demonstration center at Denver differs 


Che General College, 


from the other three. Five films will be 
produced in the current year. Teachers and 
students will cooperate in all phases of 
the production of these films, and_ the 
production activities will be evaluated in 
terms of their value to the students, 
teachers, and community groups, in addi 
tion to the evaluation of the films which 
will be conducted in the same manner as 
in the other centers 

On the evaluation forms used in the 
demonstration centers teachers are asked 
to indicate the purposes for which the 
film was used, how well the film served 
these purposes, the strong and weak points 
of the film in terms of these purposes, 
and a brief suggestion of the teaching 
methods used. The teachers are also 
asked to suggest other situations or units 
in which the film should prove valuable 

As the evaluation program has pro 
gressed the need for adequate descriptions 


release of 


Hoban, Jr., 


of film content has become increasingly 


apparent. In June, therefore, the Project 
lans to begin previewing activities to 
secure such Statements orf content for 
ew films and films for which no ac 
curate descripti 1 is available It is 
planned to releass these through the 
\ssociation of School Film Libraries, 
Inc., together with the preview appraisals 
at the 


\ssociation Workshops last summer, It 


compiled Progressive Education 


is also planned to release the descriptions 


film content to educational journals. 


In addition to the regular evaluation 
data secured, at each of the centers some 
pecial studies on film use are in prog- 
ress It is planned to release these 
utilization studies shortly in the Ameri- 


ication Studies Series. 
The first of these will be the Health 


1 


Study which will deal with the use and 


can Council on Edt 


effect of films related to the problems of 
tuberculosis. This will be followed by 
he Grade Level Study which, as its title 

dicates, will be ncerned with the out 


nes of film use on the elementary grade 


LUNCHEON AND ROUND 
TABLE FOR DIRECTORS OF 
VISUAL EDUCATION 
(12:30 P. M., Friday) 
Chairman, J. E. Hansen, Chief, Bu- 


reau of Visual Instruction, Uni 


versity of Wisconsin: Secretary, 


Samuel Dean, Uni 


stevens, 


11 


versity College, Northwestern 

University 

[his proved to be an extraor- 
dinary session, in a private dining 


room filled to capacity, and lasted 


continuously for four solid hours. 


Many 


total utterance 


participated in a 
rver 24,000 words. 


Condensation has been 


speaket 


_° 1 
obviously 
necessary, but the full gist of every 
speech has been 


arefully retained 


the three major topics of discus- 
sion: { l ) The Production of Visual 
Materials, (2) The Administration 


a Visual P 
leachers in the | Se of 


\laterials. 


ogram, (3) Training 


Visual 


[he complete discussion will 


appear 1n the eprint ) 


Elementary School 
Clinic 

(2:00 P. M., Friday) 

Introduction by V. ¢ 


7 | 
erp. ¢ lassroom Films, Inec., 


\rnspiger, 
followed 
by class session of 2nd Grade stu- 
dents from Elgin Public Schools. 


taught by Miss Efhe Lundgren, 


using the Erpi picture, Wesrican 
( hildren. \udience discussion fol 
lowed. Clinic closed with a discus- 


sion of Harvard Reading Films by 
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Harry O. Gillet, Principal, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, University 
of Chicago. 
(Entire Clinic will appear 
in the Reprint ) 


High School Clinic 
(2:00 P. M., Friday) 


Discussion of Motion Pictures 
in American History by Robert 
B. Weaver, University of Chi- 
cago Laboratory Schools. Class 
Demonstration in Social Science, 
with students from the Francis 
Parker School, Chicago, prepared 
and taught by James Mitchell, 
films on Pasteur 
Clinic closed with 

geography 
French and 


using selected 
and Anthrax. 
showings of foreign 
with graded 


Spanish dialog. 


films 


(Full transeript will appear 
in the Reprint) 


College Clinic 
(2:00 P. M., Friday) 


Round Table Discussion by nu- 
merous college professors on How 
Effective Are Visual Methods in 
College Science, with much inter- 
esting difference of opinion and re- 
ports on research already conducted. 
Clinic closed with discussion by 
Selby M. Skinner, University of 
Chicago, on Demonstration Labora- 
tories in General Science Courses. 

( Recordings of this clinic too 

meager for reprinting ) 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
(6:30 P. M., Friday) 


Donald P. Dean, University of 
Chicago Press, Presiding. 
After an ample menu, enjoyed by 
an ample gathering, the Chairman 
introduced guests, announced fea- 
tures of the coming program, and 
introduced the speakers as follows: 


Address: The Classroom 
Future, by Ralph W.. Tyler, 
Chairman, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 

(Given in full below) 


of the 


Tus Conference has vividly  illus- 
trated the rapid development of vis- 

ual education materials and_ techniques. 
These demonstrations might lead the en- 
thusiast in visual education to describe 
the classroom of the future as a place 
in which visual materials occupy the 
major teaching role. Such an obvious 
prediction may not, however, be justified. 
A cyclical development of new pro- 
cedures and new materials in education 
frequently occurs. A new method is 
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inaugurated; it may then be enthusiasti- 
cally received and for a short period of 
time it is rapidly adopted throughout 
the country. Then the enthusiasm wanes, 
and in a few years only traces of this 
method are to be found in the practices 
of our schools. Is visual education des- 
tined to be a passing phase or will the 
classroom of the future find visual ma- 
terials occupying a significant place in 
teaching? The answer to this question 
I believe depends upon the steps taken 
by you who see the possibilities of these 
new techniques and materials and who 
are responsible for their development. 
Two common tendencies account for 
much of the cyclical character of educa- 
tional development in this country. If 
these can be avoided, I believe that a 
continuing and sounder development is 
possible for visual education. The first 
of these tendencies is to consider an 
educational technique or material as good 
for every purpose, thus failing to differ- 
entiate among the several objectives 
which we seek in general education. | It 
seems to me clearly possible that a cer- 
tain specific educational film may have 
great value in clarifying certain sig- 
nificant problems in the social science 
class without at the same time develop- 
ing such other objectives as the acquisi- 
tion of important information, the de- 
velopment of effective ways of thinking, 
or the development of more desirable 
social attitudes. Another film may be 
particularly effective in shifting attitudes 
without promoting other educational ob- 
jectives. If visual education materials 
are to occupy an important place in the 
classroom of the future, teachers need 
to know the probable effects each type 
of material will produce. This means that 
studies must be made to find out whether 
and to what extent a given type of 
material affects the attitudes of students, 
their acquisition of information, their 
sensitivity to important problems, their 
ways of thinking, their interests, or their 
appreciations. It is not enough to say 
that this material has educational value. 
We need to find out what kinds of value 
each type of material has so that teachers 
may choose materials in terms of their 
educational objectives. If this is not 
done, many teachers will select materials 
blindly because they have heard that they 
are helpful in education. Then they 
will discover, to their disappointment, 
that the materials did not produce the 
particular effects desired. The recognition 
that teachers have several important edu- 
cational objectives and that certain ma- 
terials are helpful for some objectives 
and not for others, will go far toward 
eliminating the initial blind enthusiasm 
which in turn is likely to be followed by 
a waning confidence in visual education. 


The second danger to be avoided in 
the development of effective use of visual 
education is the failure to recognize in- 
dividual differences in students. Students 
differ in abilities, in interests, and in 
the kinds of media through which they 
learn most effectively. Some students 
with a background of concrete experience 
and a large measure of ability to abstract 
and to generalize may get very vivid 
ideas through reading. It is conceivable 


that visual materials add very little to 
their understanding in certain fields. On 
the other hand, there are other students 
who learn most effectively through more 
concrete and graphic presentations. Vis- 
ual materials may be particularly valuable 
for them. We need to recognize these 
differences in students and to study visual 
materials not only in terms of what 
kinds of educational values they may 
promote but also for what types of stu- 
dents they are most helpful. This kind 
of study will help to eliminate unwise at- 
tempts at using the same materials in the 
same way for all students. 

I believe that the classroom of the 
future will involve a considerable use of 
visual materials but that the effectiveness 
of these materials and their permanence 
in the program largely depend upon the 
steps taken by the group represented 
at this Conference. You must recognize 
that there are several objectives of gen- 
eral education and that there are in- 
dividual differences in students. If this 
group carefully studies each type of 
visual material in terms of the objectives 
it may serve and the types of students 
whose learning it will facilitate, then I 
believe that visual education will occupy 
an increasingly important place in the 
repertoire of teaching. 


Film Showing: First public 
showing in this country of the 
English documentary film, The 
Londoners. Presented by Fanning 


Hearon. 


Address: Planning Educational Pic- 
tures, by V. C. Arnspiger, Erpi 
Instructional Films, New York 
City. 
(Brief abstract given below ) 
N planning for an educational film, it 
is necessary to determine what the 
objectives will be. No educational film 
is the work of one man. Someone has 
given the definition of a documentary 
film as follows: that quite often they 
grow out of the result of one individual 
spraying the landscape with a camera, 
and editing a film which, if it is not 
accepted by the theatres, becomes a 
documentary film. 
Much research and 
necessary in planning an educational film. 

(1) Curriculum research. Scope of 
subject matter must be broader than 
exists in textbooks. Make sure there 
should be a film in this particular field. 

What elements can be presented by means 

of the spoken word? What elements 

may be presented by group discussion? 

What can be developed in laboratory type 

of procedure? These are some of the 

questions to be considered. The breaking 
down of subject matter is more or less 

a subjective thing and opens up possi- 

bilities for enrichment of such material. 
(2) Production research. How can 

research contribute to production devices 
and techniques? In planning a film, 
close attention to detail is mecessary. 

The film should provide a powerful stim- 

ulus to creative thinking and action. 


investigation is 
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(Ruth Livermon’s pupils’ activities cited 
here). No film has been made which 
has not necessitated the use of new pro- 
cedures and devices. There must be a 
close connection between the film and ex- 
perience. Final working script must rep- 
resent certain specifications. 

(3) Utilization procedures in the 
classroom. (a) Be sure that every pupil 
knows definitely what the purposes in 
seeing the film are; (b) There should be 
an immediate discussion after seeing the 
film. Divergence of interests on the part 
of the students after the film showing 
can be shown in the voluntarily selected 
drawings they make after the film. Out 
of that will grow creative work. 

The speaker concluded with a strong 
plea for simplicity in teaching and 
stressed one of the great objectives to be 
attained in the use of right films, namely, 
the fostering of better international 
understandings. 


Film Showing: The Mexican Peo- 
ple, an Erpi Instructional Film. 


Address: Hollywood and Educa- 
tional Pictures, by Ralph Jester, 
Vice-President, American  Pic- 
tures Inc., formerly of Paramount 
Pictures. 

( Abstract given below ) 


OU will notice that I am ambassador 

without portfolio from Hollywood 
Whatever I say, about any persons, living 
or dead, is purely intentional. Let me 
say that the outstanding keynote of 
Hollywood’s attitude toward education 
is one of monumental disinterestedness 
This it seems to me is an extraordinary 
paradox. 

Hollywood producers are the greatest 
educators of today, if by education we 
mean the instillation of ideas in the public 
mind, a development of social attitudes 
This is true in spite of their lack of 
interest in education. Consider what 
these producers can do to or for the 
people of the nation in such a picture, for 
example, as “The Confessions of a Nazi 


Spy.” 
Why has Hollywood shown so littl 
interest in education? The psychology 


of the producer is different from that of 
the professional educator. They think in 
different terms. They have been trained 
in the show business and their main aim 
is to please. Educators do not care 
whether the pupils are pleased or not. 
Pupils do not pay to see pictures in the 
classroom. The teacher can, therefore, 
do as he pleases. Therein lies the dif 
ference between education and entertain- 
ment. 


Each picture contains an emotional 
overtone. It is possible to produce docu- 
mentary films that have a low emotional 
overtone. It is up to the educator to 
determine what that tone should be, par 
ticularly in Social Science films. In this 
field will motion pictures find their 
greatest opportunity. 

Going back to the Hollywood producer. 
In my opinion, very little can be ex- 
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pected from Hollywood for years to 
come in the production of educational 
material. Hollywood producers are terri- 
fied by the thought of education as teach- 
ers by the thought of entertainment. I 
hold out little hope for the reiease ot 
shorts to the educational field. There 
have been gestures made to evaluate 
shorts, institutions set up and organized, 
and it is indicated that these materials 
may be available any minute. The root 
of the matter is the attitude of ex- 
hibitors of whom the producer stands in 
awe. If box office returns are jeopard 
ized the producer will drop the idea of 
releasing to the educational field. If 
children see pictures in schools, it is going 
to cut down their desire to see them in 
the theatre, reason some exhibitors. This 
is just as fallacious as saying that read- 
ing their textbooks will cut down on 
their reading of books outside the class- 
room. Making them picture-minded 
might make people enjoy pictures more 
provided the pictures they see are good. 

There has been a lack of success in 
presenting the idea to Hollywood pro- 
ducers. Educators have often taken a 
belligerent attitude toward them, which is 
the way to get nowhere fast. If a spirit 
of cooperation can be developed between 
the educator and producer, and the latter 
approached in the right way, he can be 
awakened in course of time to the needs 
and wants of the educational field. 


Film Showing: A Fitzpatrick Travel 
Talk in color, Rural Hungary. 


Address: How Can We Use Motion 
Picturesto Humanize Knowledge? 
by Edgar Dale, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

(Given in full below ) 


ERIODICALLY we are pulled up 

short by the fact that some scientific 
or sociological idea, which we thought 
was widely accepted, turns out not to be 
so widely accepted after all. Those who 
followed the testimony in the Scopes 
monkey trial some 12 or 13 years ago, 
were struck by the large number of 
persons who had by no means accepted 
the evolutionary hypothesis. 

Have we accepted vaccination against 
small pox as a universal way of meeting 
this disease? I doubt it very seriously. 
As a matter of fact, the president of 
the Iowa Parent-Teacher 
recently pointed out that lowa was one 
of the worst states in the Union as far 
as smallpox was concerned. Has our 
public education system given us vaccina- 
tion against the viruses of racial and 
religious hatreds? Let Meredith Nichol- 
son answer this question for Indiana. 
He said, “Indiana has spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars for education in 
the last fifty years. What has she got 
for all that expenditure? Three hundred 
thousand members of the Ku Klux Klan, 
turning the state into a bedlam of vio- 
lence and bigotry.” And don’t forget 
too, that the state which nurtured Horace 
Mann recently appointed a peanut poli- 
tician as its state director of education 


Association 


and that this state director of educa- 
tion recently retired under pressure. The 
state of Michigan recently put through 
a ripper bill which destroyed the civil 
service system—amid protests not only 
of groups such as the League of Women 
Voters, but also to the tune of criticism 
of conservative papers like the Detrott 
N ews. 

Also, some of the bills current in our 
national legislative halls look suspiciously 
like the Alien and Sedition Act of 1798 

an act which ignominiously failed to do 
what it was supposed to do. Now do 
these illustrations merely show the in- 
tractability of the human animal or do 
they show something else? I believe 
that they show something else. I believe 
that somehow or other many of these 
basic social, economic, oO! biological 
problems have never actually been made 
clear to the publi [They may have 
blindly accepted them—or what is more 
likely the case, failed to show their antag 
onism—but they never really understood 


them 


There is a genuine difference between 


ing informed and having understanding, 
yet in many cases the mass of our citizens 
never were even informed in these areas. 
Why is there a bottle-neck between those 
who know and those who don’t know? 
Why is it so hard to transmit methods 
of thinking, ideas, and ideals to the 
population at large? One thing is certain: 
We have failed in this country to 
democratize or socialize—or humanize, 
if you will—knowledge and understand- 
ing. We have not given individuals a 
feeling of participation with respons- 
thought, 
feeling, and action of the group. This 
diffusion of verified knowledge is abso- 


ibility in the community of 


lutely indispensable if we are to have 
genuine progress. Certainly we cannot in 
a democratic society have effective partici- 
pation of our citizens in our government 
unless they do share in this store of veri- 
fied knowledge. Certainly, one of the 
things that dictatorship nations have sup- 
plied is that they symbolize heroic qual- 
ities in a leader or leaders. Furthermore, 
they effectively publicize what they have 
done. We have been altogether too lax 
and have failed to dramatize our great 
democratic achievements Somewhere 
near ten million dollars, for example, is 
being expended right now in Columbus 
projects for the 
housing of students at the Ohio State 
others of this. type, 
yet all too rarely in our press do we have 
any dramatizing of how a democracy 
does things for its citizens 


on housing projects, 


University, and 


Now the question arises: Why are we 


in this dilemma? There are, of course, 
many reasons and perhaps the reasons 
which I discuss are not the best ones. 
They are, however, significant ones which 
taken into 
study of the entire process. One of our 


must be account in any 
basic difficulties is, of course, the fact 
that scientific discoveries have moved 
thead in airplanes, while social inventions 
involving the democratization of these 
findings have trudged behind on foot. 
Furthermore, our. great 
here I am thinking especially of our state 
universities—have all too frequently seen 


universities 
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their campuses as bounded by the walls 
of their classrooms. They have not seen 
the vision of their classrooms extended 
to the utmost boundaries of their own 
states 

A second reason is that some of our 
experts have had no genuine concern 
with the socializatior of their findings. 
Indeed, some of the them dread what 
they term “popularization.” I suppose 
that a typical bad dream of a college 
professor is that he finds himself a popu- 
lar teacher on the campus, with students 
flocking to his courses. That, of course, 
brands him as not being a scholar. 

A third reason is that we have not 
been willing or known how to distribute 
these findings. One professor with whom 
I was recently conversing on this topic 
said that a student of his recently came 
to him and complained about the dif- 
ficulty of the textbook which the professor 
himself had written. The professor said 
“Thank you.” The student queried, “Why 
are you thanking me?” “Why,” replied 
the professor, “I would not have con- 
sidered it a compliment if you had said 
the book was easy.” 

And finally, of course, we must realize 
that the adult population of this country 
has an eighth-grade education or less, 
that about two-fifths of the population has 
a reading ability on the sixth-grade level 
or less. 

This is a long but necessary introduc- 
tion to my simple thesis. It is that 
we should begin now to use the motion 
picture as a device to socialize verified 
knowledge. I need not elaborate with 
this group the fact that pictorial sym- 
bols, pus simple vocabulary, will help 
insure understanding. It is perhaps 
equally unnecessary to point out to you 
that literally millions of people see the 
March of Time releases each month, 
which give in the compass of some 
twenty minutes a much clearer notion 
of what is going on in the country than 
perhaps any other single source. 

Specifically, how might one go about 
preparing such a curriculum? First of 
all, | want to make it clear that I should 
integrate this device with other devices, 
including radio, panel discussions, and the 
like. My discussion here merely of the 
motion-picture medium does not suggest 
that I think this medium should carry 
the burden alone. It is rather that I am 
showing only the role of the motion 
picture. 

First of all, I believe that we must begin 
now to show the problems, the benefits, 
of living in a democratic nation. I think 
we quite commonly forget the glorious 
contribution of our public education pro- 
gram to the citizens of the state. In our 
zest for correcting some of the evident 
deficiencies of that program, we very 
frequently ignore the basic contributions 
that have been made. The genuine ap- 
preciation which each of us individually 
feels in regard to that public education 
program should be dramatized into a 
compelling document. 

Similarly, we need to show very clear- 
ly contributions made by other phases of 
community life, especially those phases 
supported by public taxation. J. Ray 
Stine, principal of the Akron High 
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School, recently made a film in which 
he showed to the people of Akron the 
basic broad values that accrued from the 
meager:sum of money spent on public 
health in that city. We need, further 
more, motion pictures which show the 
rise of the public health movement in 
this country, and just what the govern 
ment is doing to aid in this particular 
area. Hundreds of government meat 
inspectors are working at this very mom 
ent in the stockyards in order that health 
ful meat may be provided for this nation 

A second significant area which we 
need to socialize understanding relates to 
the question of human liberties. We 
have failed, I believe, to give to the 
common man an understanding of the 
great struggle we have constantly had 
for these liberties—for freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of relig 
ion, freedom of the press. I see no great 
difficulty in developing a series of two 
reel motion pictures in these particular 
areas, pictures which would be pro 
foundly interesting. It is bromidic, of 
yourse, to say that freedom must be 
earned by every single generation, vet 
I think it is quite true. Therefore, as 
equipment in re-winning our civil liber 
ties we ought to provide these experi 
ences of great fighters in the field of 
civil liberties for all our citizens. We 
forget that the restrictions on civil 
liberties which our earlier Americans 
found so distaseful have the distressing 
habit of bobbing up again and again. We 
should be fortified with the earlier ex 
periences in combatting these restrictions 

\ third basic area in which we are 
illy informed is the broad basic problem 
of the conservation of natural resources. 
We had in 1903 an epochal film entitled 
‘The Great Train Robbery”; we had 
another in 1936 called “The Plow that 
Broke the Plains”, that might well have 
been called “The Great Soil Robbery,” 
because it showed how America was rob 
bing itself of its basic resource, the good 
earth. This has been followed up by 
another film, “The River,” again demon 
strating the need for conservation of soil 
resources and the impact of these prob 
lems of human relationships. We need 
scores of similar films, and we trust that 
the Department of Agriculture, or what 
ever government department finally ends 
up with the motion-picture division, is 
going to pursue vigorously this particular 
area. In this particular connection they 
should pay little attention to self-ap 
pointed critics who bark at the heels of 
progress. I have found only universal 
praise for these two films. 

\ fourth significant area in which we 
should produce films relates to a_ basic 
method in modern-day living. I refer 
to dramatizing on celluloid specifically 
what we mean by the scientific method 
and some of its great contributions. Nor 
should this prove a difficult task. Our 
public health laboratories, our govern- 
ment laboratories, with testing of vac- 
cines and serums, exemplify the utiliza 
tion of control methods. The _ photo- 
graphing of some of the identical twin 
studies that have gone forward would 
provide a good opportunity for a Pete 
Smith short, and if done with the dignity 


ot the Doctor Carve! short. should 


develon a good deal of social under 
standing on how the scientist is attempt 
ing to set up some kinds of controls 
in order to make his conclusions more 
valid. In this same connection, I suggest 
that colleges of education might well 
consider seriously the production of films 
showing _ statistical techniques. Much 
cloudy thinking is being carried forward 
in this country today because of a lack 
of understanding of central tendencies, 
of correlations, and the like Che use 
of animated devices would, I believe, 
help the layman understand just what the 
scientist is about when he uses statistical 
methods. Basic in all of this program 
of the humanizing of knowledge is the 
portrayal of these problems as_ basi 
human problems, their impact on people 
themselves. Therefore I would suggest 
most strongly that we utilize to the ut 
most current motion pictures whicl 
would be very valuable as introductions 
to the films with more specific content 
For example, as a fore-runner of films 
dealing with civil liberties, what could 
be more useful than the showing 

Paul Muni in “The Life of Emile Zola” 
or the more recent picture, “Juarez.” 
Similarly, films dealing with scientific 
method would be made more valuable 
if they were seen in the context of the 
experience of viewing “The Story of 
Louis Pasteur.” Other suggestions in 
reterence to the other areas which I have 
mentioned will readily occur to vou 


I trust that in this direction I have 
not given an impression that our educa 
tional problem, as far as the humanizing 
of knowledge is concerned, relates only 
to passing on what is already known 
Clearly we must develop a citi enry wh 
are capable also of utilizing this informa 
tion in the solution of problems. There 
fore, one basic suggestion is that we not 


only socialize solutions to problems, but 


that we also socialize understanding of 
the problems themselves, with the clear 
cut inference that each one of us has a 


responsibility tor helping to solve then 

The weakness of visual instruction, 
it seems to me, is that it has not had a 
sufficiently broad bas« It has merely 
accepted the status quo and has attempt 


ed to do better the things we are now 


doing. The significance of these new 
agencies of mass communication would 
he lost indeed if we only continued to 
do better some of the things that 
ought not to be done at. all. Today 


human understanding is no longer limited 
by the literacy involved in the interpre 
tation of the written word: instead we 
have available in our hands ways of 
speaking and portraying which can_ be 
understood the world over. The use of 
this power is the basic challenge facing 
those interested in the field of visual 


materials 


Film Showing: Jan of Conquest, 
the Midwestern premiere of this 
feature film, by special arrange 
ment with Republic Pictures. 


The Educational Screen 


Elementary School 
Clinic 
(9:30 A. M., Saturday) 


Class Demonstration, Science in the 


Third Grade, arranged by |. S 
McIntosh of Evanston Schools. 


students from Lincoln S 
Evanston, taught by Miss lla M 
Rice. 


(Given in full below 


Chairman Waggoner: We teel 
5& 


this type ot program 1s ge 

down t the teacher's rea \ 

norning we ive another el 

school demonstration and M 

tosh, who has charge of the \ 
struction in Evanston, will have cl ve 
of this group Mr. MelIntos 

teacl course this summer at 


western University in visual at 


educatio1 \fter this class den 


tion there will be a= discussi 
ducted by Mr. Blough of the | 
of Chicago Elementary Schor 
great pleasure in presenting to y 
McIntosh who will have charg 
lass demonstration. 

Mr. McIntosh: It really is 
to be here and that expresses thi 
Ot the class Ot Mis RR ¢ and 
self Miss Rice, whose tl 
class had bee stud e now 
plants, is here wit er stu 
this mor e are going te 
Erp. fils wl 1 the class 1S 
and see OW vorks out in the 
line rt S We are t 
1 spec l show 

I want t ell i ttic 
visual educatic S up. Vis 
tion in Evanston school Dist t 7 
entirel i extra l Cula t 
trom the business end I te 
program ddition to direct 
However, the teachers and all 
ministrators cooperat in eve 
make it a smooth workine | oral 
The Nichols School boys in the sevent! 
erade attend an elective hic] 
thre« times a week, called “\ sua 
ation Service Phe re t 
class to learn how to run. slide 
jectors, motion picture projectors 


I 
opaque projectors. Whenever a te: eC] 


wants a film or some visual aid 
terial she sends in an order for it. We 
furnish it, when the time comes. and a 
boy is assigned to operate thi 
jector Previews and motion 


guides are used extensively 


The class is composed of twent 
this morning Thirteen. I believe. are 
third grade and eleven are fifth grad 


The fifth grade students are tormet 
students of Miss Rice The reason we 
patched our class this morning, so 
speak, was because many third grade 


students could not come It 1s not at 


all a select group 


The study which led up to the pres 
ent study in plants started from a study 
of foods and of the tropics, of bananas, 
pineapples, etc., then grains, wheat, 
corn and oats. In connection with the 


study of grains they used the follow 
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} } 17 
ing films: Wheat, 
From Wheat to Bread. They also dre 


pictures and wit te stol p P 
perience hey coll 

wheat and oats and als ; 
ections of food pre ducts Kien sheci 
erains, such as corn flakes al WN he 
ies. Lhe, planted these ¢ 4 


in soil and in water t 


l 


hey would grow, 


Since Septem ’ 
standing in the roon 
with one bud on it. On M »? 
burst forth in bloon R e 141] 
April there were blosson —— “er 


finitely started the study of flowers. hh 


connection they used these 


( s) ( as 
a The Uu 
| Fy J 

ant Grow Phe ire ne ’ 
ess of study the FR 

rOC th [ Var 

Roots have bee { rc 
week. They d 1 dande 4 , 
vhat kind of root 1t hae ate 
oots on pus ( 
put in wate! Phe ] 
about the n ( est Mes 

roots The i ( tit 
pussvwillow is. exhibi ; 

vith other papers and di: ; nelidiins 
to their study It 
mentioned in. the 

Phe, are also stat ; ; 
minerals and food values, 14 

aken a trip to the w 
noticed the wa the 

The reason | mentioy: 

ot to contuse, but t , . ; 

different bra t 

ng is going « t ‘ 

Now | ar not ‘ 
tion of the clas hye 

or there 1s litt 
demonstration of a cla ihn inital 


Miss Rice and cl. are now gol to 
take ovet 


Miss Rice: boys and Gi 


for the benefit of the child 


come along as guest M ldren have 
seen flowers and_ plants t work a! 
OW we are going to s¢ 

on roots. | want vou to thinl out the 
ype of picture that S 
vou watch the picture this morning. You 
know that sometimes they make a series 
t drawings and_ thet 

the camera and make them seem to be 


in motion. Do vou know the name for 
that type of picture You see it ofter 
in the movies 

Harmon: [Fast motior 

Miss Rice: Usually it is in conne 
tion with cartoons. Animated cartoo1 
They seem to have life. They seer 
be moving. Then you will al see some 
pictures that were take throug! a 
microscope, The little organisms are so 
small that they have used a microscope 
frst and then photographed through 
that, and, of course. vou must remem 
ber, too, that the action in growth that 
you will see take place so quickly in 
the picture does not happen in nature 
You know how slowly the Amaryllis 
opened up and how we watched it for 


days and so remember that the growtl 
IS not as rapid as 1t seems to be. Listen 


Miss Rice: M lid Ave about that. 


Miss Rice: ) nt heat 
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< ( Scott: Dandelion. 
new { { \ Miss Rice: Yes. What kind of root 
is the dandelion? Scott, did you get the 
name of the dandelion root? Well, we 
have one with us. Do you want to 
unwrap it now, John, and show it to the 


children? Perhaps this will help you 
row | KC to remember the name 
ea Scott: I hope it isn’t soggy. 


Miss Rice: Well, I think it won't be 
soggy after being out of the ground 


two days. Turn it up so that we can 

see it, will you. Can you pull out some 

the little hairs? We are interested 

limmie: ti sii n the root, not the plant. Does that 


Miss Rice: look very much like the one you saw in 


é y he picture? 
Students: Yes. 
Marie: [ heard the man mention 
‘adventitious root.” 

Betty W question 11 Miss Rice: Did you all hear him 
mit mention “adventitious root’? What root 

Miss Rice: was he talking about then? 

3etty: the |] tS grow Marie: The pussywillow. 
thet Miss Rice: | didn’t hear him talking 


I am afraid you are a littl 
nixed up, aren't you? He talked about 
Marie: be in spoke vé the fibrous root, and what plants did 
e mention when he_ talked about 
Miss Rice: tra Was fibrous roots? 

\ er COr Barbara: Kye, wheat. 
mow anou Miss Rice: Betty. 

; Betty: He talked about grass and 


Barbara. 


‘ grall 
Margie t t it S vel Miss Rice: Yes. Now, we are a little 


ade it § off my plan here. I had a little plan, 
e the growt but I guess we will have to change a 


bit. Now, we have talked about a few 
old facts. There are other roots that 
he mentioned that you haven't talked 
about yet. 
Ke months Carroll: Secondary roots. 
lant. A Miss Rice: Did he mention second- 
ary roots? 
Students: Yes. 
ots Miss Rice: When did he mention 
eSSi secondary roots? What roots are they? 
He didn’t call them secondary roots, 
Miss Rice: ey , { did he, class? 
this picture Students: Yes. 
e some da Miss Rice: Well, I missed that. 
If vou have Barbara: A iter he talked about the 


\f ic it rimary root then he referred to the 

that spare secondary roots. 
t tf r led Miss Rice: And they are the roots 
. th; , that do what? Betty Anne, can you tell 
Harmon: ink t that us what secondary roots do?) When do 
+] higea they grow, that is what we want you 
Miss Rice: F; yn ee to tell us, or where do they grow? 

- ee lommy. 
Tommy: They grow out from the 
a oo _ pers 7 fibrous roots. 


Miss Rice: No. Carroll. 

Carroll: They grow out from the 
main reot. 

Miss Rice: Yes. In this sound 
Miss Rice: \ e1 ou sa track today they mentioned main roots. 
rything” that tty broad. Could hey did not say “primary roots,” I 
do not believe. All right, did you hear 
two new things about fibrous roots, 


tects itsell v the root helps that is, we didn't say them in just that 
bout different kinds ot way’? Marie. 


Marie: That they live two years, 
Miss Rice: Fibrous roots do some- 


entioned. Whil times and there was something else 
ve are at this point hat roots did vou when he first showed us the fibrous 
P ed rf nute. Let’s see roots, that is, he said two things about 


ore en ours cannot them that we haven’t mentioned. Elaine. 
What roots 1 hear named Elaine: [| think it was the other root 
he ive them specific names [ was thinking about. 
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Miss Rice: Well, he told about the 
number. Do you remember the word 
he used when he said that there are 
many of them? He didn’t say “many.’ 
What was that? He said “numerous.” 
There is one other thing about the 
fascicled roots. They are formed how? 
Did you get that? That was the 
dahlia plant shown after we saw the 
dandelion. Betty. 

Betty: I think it was 

Miss Rice: Something about the 
main root. What does it do? 

Betty: The main root parted and 
then that made other roots. 

Miss Rice: Yes, that is how you 
have that number of roots. All right, 
now some of the new things that we 
heard about roots. Jimmie. 

Jimmie: About that cartridge thing. 

Miss Rice: What did you learn about 
that particular part? 

Jimmie: | learned if you cut the tip 
off of the main root if there is some 
copper in the ground, it will poison the 
root. I wonder how it does that. 

Miss Rice: I would like to know, 
too. Perhaps we will have to find that 
out through reading. I was wondering 
why the root one time went right down 
to the copper, Why didn’t that turn 
aside like the first one did, Margie? 

Margie: Because it didn’t have the 
guard on the front. 

Miss Rice: Dennis. 


Dennis: Because one of the edges 
were off. 
Miss Rice: Yes, it had been cut off. 


What part had been cut off? Jerretta. 

Jerretta: The tip was very sensitive 
and it could sense anything that would 
be poisonous. 

Miss Rice: Yes, and what is the tip? 
What part of the root is that, Marie? 

Marie: The cap, I think. 

Miss Rice: Well, there is a cap there 
‘first. That is the root cap and what 
does the root cap do? What does the 
root cap do? Mary Ellen, did you get 
that? 

Mary Ellen: No, I didn’t get that. 

Miss Rice: Elaine, 

Elaine: It protects the plant. 

Miss Rice: What part of the root? 
It is a very important part just behind 
the root cap. 

Mary: It protects the sensitive part. 

Miss Rice: And what it that sensi- 
tive part? It is a very important part 
of the root. Mollie. 

Mollie: It is the tip of it. 

Miss Rice: The root tip and what is 
that part? That is the important part 
of the root. 

Mollie: I don’t know. 

Miss Rice: What happened down 
there at the tip? What did it do? 

Mollie: It cut off. 

Miss Rice: But when the roots went 
down through the ground, what were 
they doing? 

Mollie: Boring. 

Miss Rice: Well, yes, they pushed 
their way through the ground. Betty. 
Betty: Taking minerals in them, 
Miss Rice: Well, when you saw the 
root extending on down through the 

ground, what do you call that? 

Jimmie: Growing. 


Miss Rice: Growing, yes, that is the 
important part. That is very important 
to remember. 

Jimmie: The ink spots told you that. 

Miss Rice: Yes, that was a very nice 
experiment that they gave us. Could 
you tell us how you understood that? 
I think you could, Scott, could you 
explain that? 

Scott: It showed how it grew, how 
far down it went. 

Miss Rice: Yes, and where did you 
see the most growth in the root? 

Scott: At the end of the root. 

Betty: At the end of the root. 

Miss Rice: At the end of the root, 
Betty says. Harmon. 

Harmon: It seemed to stretch. 

Miss Rice: Yes, it seemed to stretch. 
Well, that is the part that is growing. 
You remember how the parts near the 
upper part of the root were so close 
together and he told us what, Carroll? 


Carroll: That they were a certain 
distance apart. 
Miss Rice: They put the little spots 


on the root and then you saw it grow 
and there was not much growth at the 
end. Mollie. 

Mollie: I didn’t quite understand 
I forgot—lI think there are sacs on the 
end. 

Miss Rice: Little sacs. What did 
he call those little things on the end 
of the root? My old standbys here. 
Come on, somebody else. What did you 
hear him call those little things she 
calls “sacs” at the end of the root: 
Carroll. 

Carroll: Cells. 

Miss Rice: Yes, and what is a little 
cell? 


Carroll: It is a little room, a tiny 
room, 

Miss Rice: Yes, there are all kinds 
of cells. These are little rooms of what? 
Marie. 

Marie: Protoplasm. 


Miss Rice: Now, what did you learn 
about those cells at the tip of the root? 
What happens to it as the root digs 
through the ground? 

Marie: They take the minerals. 

Miss Rice: No, not the ones that 
I am thinking of. Perhaps you are 
thinking of something different, Har- 
mon. 

Harmon: They get the starch and 
sugar and the water. 

Miss Rice: Yes, eventually. We are 
talking now about the picture where 
the cells were shown at the end of the 
growing root, the root cap. Betty. 

Betty: They get rubbed off. 

Miss Rice: Yes, they are worn off, 
but you did see one that had an ac- 
cumulation of cells, too. Mollie. 

Mollie: When they are rubbed off 
how do the roots grow new cells? 

Miss Rice: What do you think about 
that? She has asked us a question now. 
What do you think? Jerretta. 

Jerretta: I think that they would 
have to grow new cells because if they 
didn’t they wouldn’t be able to absorb 
these sugars and minerals from the 
ground. 

Miss Rice: Yes, they must, 

Marie: I think the magnification 


The Educational Screen 


view of the protoplasm growing around 
was very nicely done 

Miss Rice: Yes. 
plasm, Marie? 

Marie: It is the life of all plants 
and animals. 

Miss Rice: Yes, and you could see it 
moving very easily; as Marie Says, that 
magnified picture was 
Betty. 

Betty: We tried just about that same 
thing, not quite. We cut off the end 
of a dandelion root and put it in some 
red ink and then the next day we took 
it out and found out that it had taken 
up all the moisture and it was all red. 
The ink was red and it was the only 
moisture that it could take up, so it 
took up the red ink and it was all 
red the next moring. 

Miss Rice: Thank you. I am glad 
you told us that, Where are the root 
hairs? Where did you see the root 
hairs? Betty Anne, can you remember 
where you saw the root hairs on these 
roots? On what part of the roots 
are they? 

Betty Anne: The sides. 

Miss Rice: Yes, sure, they have to 
be. John. 


What is proto- 


wonderful. 


John: They are on the secs mndary 
roots. 
Miss Rice: Yes, usually, but they 


have a specific case, Gene. you haven't 
said anything. Come on, where did you 
see root hairs growing? . 

Gene: On the main root. 

Miss Rice: Yes, sometimes. That is 
on the tap root, for instance, and it 
certainly has hairs on it, but where are 
the root hairs? He told that very 
distinctly, Margie. 

Margie: In the last plant they 
showed there were hairs. Those mag- 
nifications there were hairs that were 
sticking out. They were to protect the 
plant. 

Miss Rice: Is that right? Do the 
root hairs protect the roots? 

Students: No. 

Miss Rice: No, they do not do any 
protecting, but where are the _ root 
hairs? Jimmie. 

Jimmie: Not on the growing part. 

Miss Rice: No, they are where then, 
Jimmie? 

Jimmie: They are not around the 
tip, they are back here. 

Miss Rice: Behind the growing part, 
[ think would be a good way to say it 
Yes, they are behind the 
part, What are these little root hairs 
really, Carroll? 

Carroll: 
that won’t grow into bigger roots 

Miss Rice: Yes, they don’t grow any 
larger. What else can you tell about 
these root hairs, Mollie? 

Mollie: They suck water and food 
from the ground. 

Miss Rice: And they are cells, aren't 
they? Don’t you remember the one 
picture that said it was a cell bud 
that burst through the side of the root 
and then continued to grow? 

Mollie: Yes. 

Miss Rice: Well now, we _ have 
talked about the protoplasm, We 
brought that up. I read an interesting 


growing 


They are countless roots 
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thing that I think will help us to un- 
derstand the growing of roots. It said 
it was like laying a railroad track 
They put down some tracks. Then the 
cars come over with more ties and 
rails and they use those, put down a 
bit more track, then more cars come 
along with more ties and track and 
they build another section, and keep on 
in that fashion. I thought that was a 
pretty good explanation. . 

Now, let’s talk about the experiment 
with the tube of sugar water and the 
pure water. What did that explain? 
Shall we let some of thess folks talk 
this time? 

Student: They explained that 1f it 
has been kept in the water long enough 
the sugar will go to the top 

Miss Rice: Yes. 

Student: When the plant has a cer 
tain kind of thing on the bottom 

Miss Rice: Well, of course, that 
membrane took the place of what? Do 
you know, Barbara? 

Barbara: The wall of the cell 

Miss Rice: Yes, and can you go on 
and explain about that, Barbara? What 
did that show us? 

Barbara: That showed that the cell 
sac in the root draws the sugar wate! 
in to take it up to the plant leaves. 

Miss Rice: Yes, it goes on up into 
the plant. Did you have something to 
add to that, Betty? 

Betty: When it gets mixed with the 
cell sac, the soil, it goes up then, be 
cause the cell sac goes to the bottom 
again and then the water is up on top, 
just like cream goes to the top of the 
milk and the milk goes to the bottom 

Miss Rice: Yes. What name is 
given to this process of water being 
absorbed through the cell wall into the 
plant, Jimmie; 

Jimmie: 

Miss Rice: Yes, that is the name of 
the process. 


( Ysmosis 


Do you suppose we could 
do that experiment at school? 

Students: Yes. 

Miss Rice: If we had the right kind 
of tube and a bit of membrane we 
could. You have already answered the 
question about what happens to the 
water, that the minerals, the foods 
that are taken in through the root 
hairs—what is the purpose of old roots 
What is their 
purpose? How do they work? What 
do they do? Martha, you haven’t said 
anything. What do old roots do? 
Scott. 

Scott: After they have grown they 
get the water and minerals out of the 
ground. 

Miss Rice: Well then, new ones 
come you see, and I think they told us 
very distinctly what the purpose of the 
old roots was. Elaine. 

Elaine: Don’t they help to hold the 
plant in the ground? 

Miss Rice: Yes. What word did he 
use? Did you catch that word? That 
meant to hold it there. 

Elaine: To anchor it? 

Miss Rice: Yes, they are like an 
anchor, They hold the plant there. 
What is the purpose of the new roots, 
the young roots and the root hairs, 


after they have grown? 


Betty Jane ohn, what is the purpose 

the new roots, the little roots, the 
air roots 

John: To suck in the water and 


inerals from the ground 
Miss Rice: Yes And where do the 
ne roots appear? After the root starts 
PTOW and then the secondary roots 
] ? 
appear, where do they come, Gene 


1 


Gene: Out of the main root 


Miss Rice: Yes, they come out of 
the main root and where abouts: 
Where 1s their position 


Gene: About the middle 

Betty: The part behind the growing 
tip 
Miss Rice: In what direction do the 
main roots grow, Betty Anne: 

Betty Anne: Downward 

Miss Rice: Yes And there was an 
experiment in tl picture today with 
he primary root What did they do 


with the primar root, Scott? 

Scott: They put it in the light and 
showed how it would go down 

Miss Rice: Yes, it turned away from 
the light. What other experiment did 
vou see with the main root, Betty? 

Betty: How they put it sidewards 
vet it would not go down 

Miss Rice: Horizontal They made 
it go horizontal, and then what did it 

Betty: It went down. It didn't keep 
growing horizont: 

Miss Rice: Yes, they have a will of 
their own, havet t tne. Mollie 

Mollie: There one thing I couldn’t 
understand I think it was steel or 


something 
Miss Rice: 


Tew moments age 


We talked about that a 
Would you like to 
alk about that again? What didn’t 
vou understand 

Mollie: How it uses the plant poison 

Miss Rice: Well [ don’t know 
whether I can tell ou that either. We 
may have to asl some oO! these boys 
about that Harmon 

Harmon: Chemicals come from the 
ground and it could be a lot of chemi- 
cals in the ground which make poison 
in ti copper! 
fiss Rice: Do you mean the re 


ction of the chemicals in the ground 


on the copper 

Harmon: Yes 

Miss Rice: They just don’t like the 
copper that is in the cartridge or in 
the bullet, and you understand why 
that one died and the other one didn't. 


don’t vou Why was that, Mollie? 


Why did the one go off awav from the 
cartridge and the other one just stood 
NT 


Mollie: Because the tip was not cut 
off 

Miss Rice: Y« What part is the 
tip? What is down there at the tip? 


What is it doing Jimmie 

Jimmie: The growing part 

Miss Rice: You want to remember 
that is important. The tip is the 
growing part Bett 

Betty: Maybe the same thing hap- 


pens when the baby seeds get on the 
stone They cannot find any food to 
crow with so that they have to die. 


Miss Rice: 


How did you happen to 
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bring that up? Have you read about 
that or what? 

Betty: No, I haven't read about it. 
[ just saw another movie where the 
baby seed landed on a stone and tried 
to climb through the soil and_ get 
minerals but it could not, 

Miss Rice: Do plants ever have 
more food than they need? 

Students: Yes. 

Miss Rice: And then what happens? 

Marie: Then they just make more 
starch. 

Miss Rice: They turn it into starch 
and do what with it? 

Marie: And store it. 

Miss Rice: Yes. Where is_ food 
stored in plants? Can you name some 
parts, Jerretta? 

Jerretta: In the cells. 

Miss Rice: Yes, but parts of the 
plant in which it is stored. Miriam? 

Miriam: Sometimes in the roots and 
leaves. 

Miss Rice: Yes, and any other place, 
Barbara? 

Barbara: In the stalks. 

Miss Rice: And one more place. 

Student: Leaves. 

Miss Rice: I think she mentioned 
leaves. 

Marie: The seeds. 

Miss Rice: Can you name some of 
the plants that have food stored in 
the roots that we eat, Miriam? 

Miriam: Tap roots. 

Miss Rice: In the tap roots. Will 
you name some tap roots for us? 

Miriam: Seets, carrots, turnips. 

Miss Rice: All right, Thank you. 
Can you think of some others, Har- 
mon? 

Harmon: Broccoli, isn’t it? 

Miss Rice: Would that be roots? Do 
you eat the roots of broccoli? 

Harmon: No, but you eat the leaves. 

Miss Rice: Yes, you eat the leaves. 
Then it isn’t a tap root. We are talk- 
ing about the roots that we eat. Could 
you mention any more, Elaine? 

Elaine: Parsley, 

Miss Rice: Parsley? 

Elaine: No, I don’t mean parsley. 
I mean parsnips. 

Miss Rice: What part of the pars- 
ley plant do we eat? 

Elaine: It would be the leaves. 

Scott: Potatoes. 

Miss Rice: Yes, our good friend the 
potato. Mollie. 

Mollie: Turnips. 

Miss Rice: Yes, | guess maybe that 
was not mentioned. Do you know any 
seed plants where we use the seeds 
instead of the roots? Could you name 
those, Carroll? 

Carroll: 

Miss Rice: Yes. Some others. That 
takes in quite a few. We saw a movie, 
you know, about what plant? It was 
a whole story of this one little plant. 
We use the seeds. 


Grains, 


Barbara: Peas. 

Miss Rice: Yes, that is a very com- 
mon one, I think. We saw in this pic- 
ture a carrot that grew a new plant. 
How did that happen? Why was that 
possible? Jimmie, 
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Jimmie: Because it had food stored 
there. 

Miss Rice: Yes. And when did that 
plant appear? Anne. 

Anne: In the fall. 

Miss Rice: No, I don’t think so. 

Anne: The next year. 

John: The next spring, 

Miss Rice: Yes, the next spring it 
would come out, and do you know what 
happened to that plant that grew the 
second year? What did it produce? 
Marie. 

Marie: Leaves. 

Miss Rice: Yes, it grew a plant 
right out of the top of the carrot, but 
what would that plant produce that is 
very necessary to man? 

Marie: Another carrot. 

Miss Rice: Well no, it would not 
grow another carrot. It used up the 
food in the carrot that we saw there 
to produce that plant, Then what did 
that plant produce that is very essen- 
tial? Betty. 

Betty Jeanne: Seeds. 

Miss Rice: Yes, that is the plant 
that puts forth the new seeds. 

Scott: Where does the carrot have 
its seeds? 


Miss Rice: Can any of you answer 


that? Where does the carrot have its 
seeds? It is like the parsnip. They 
grow in the same place, 

Carroll: Above the ground. 

Miss Rice: They would be above the 
ground, yes. At what time of year 
would they appear? 

Students In the fall. 

Miss Rice: That might be something 
for you to look up, Scott and see if you 
can find out a little more about that. 
[ guess you mentioned that you liked 
the sound track, Marie, 

Marie: | did. 

Miss Rice: Do you have any more 
comments about the pictures or are 
there any things that you saw that 
we haven't touched on? Mollie. 

Mollie: It showed in the main root 
where this sugar came in. I think it 
looked like cells in rows. 

Miss Rice: Yes, it was very inter 
esting, a little complicated but  in- 
teresting, Elaine. 

Elaine: I[ think the same thing that 
Mollie said, that they made it simpler 
by using the little lines instead of 
making all the tiny cells that really do 
belong in there. 

Miss Rice: Did you see the starch 
gather in one of the pictures? What 
did that make you think of, John? 

John: Our potato. We sliced a little 
bit of potato and we had some iodine 
and iodide. 

Miss Rice: That is right, potassium 
iodide. That is a good word, 

John: And we put the potato in the 
pan with the iodide and it turned 
black. 

Miss Rice: And that indicated what? 

John: Starch. 

Miss Rice: We could see where the 
starch had gathered. Jimmie, did you 
have something to say? Harmon, 

Harmon: What is the percentage of 
starch in a potato? 

Miss Rice: [ don’t know, Harmon. 


I think you will have to find that out 
for me. Marie. 

Marie: It showed so very plainly) 
how the roots grew out. 

Miss Rice: But you must remembe: 
that roots do not grow that fast. 

Marie: Yes, I know that. 

Miss Rice: It is much slower than 
that. And it magnified the root hairs 
very nicely and you could see the 
protoplasm. What do you think about 
the value of pictures? Do you like to 
have pictures in school? 

Student: Yes. 

Miss Rice: Why? 

Student: Because they teach you a 
lot. 

Miss Rice: All right, thank you. 
Mollie. 

Mollie: They show so many things 
you want to see and you haven't seen 

Miss Rice: We would not be likely 
to see these things happen, would we? 
It is a good point. Margie, 

Margie: And it is lots more fun 
than reading a lot of books. I mean 
when you can see how they develop 
instead of reading about it. 

Miss Rice: Would you say that you 
wound want to give up books entirely? 

Students: No. 

Miss Rice: No, you would not wnt 
to, but this is a nice variation. Scott. 

Scott: Miss Rice, I like books some- 
times because you can go back ove! 
them and check up and 
are right. 

Miss Rice: 


Yes, you can always go back and see in 


see if you 


That is a good point 


black and white whether you are cor 
rect about something. Betty. 
Betty: Sometimes the books were 


written so long ago that they hadn't 
discovered some things yet, and so it 
is always nice to have other things 
that can show you what they have dis 
covered and then you know if the 
books are right or wrong. 

Miss Rice: Yes, changes take plac« 
constantly, Juliana. 

Juliana: Sometimes the books use 
big words and you cannot understand 
what they mean. 

Miss Rice: Did you all understand 
“protoplasm” this morning? Did you 
get that pretty well from the picture: 

Students: Yes. 

Carroll: Well, sometimes you read 
something in a book and you do not 
understand it and when you see it in 
the movies you understand it. 

Miss Rice: It makes it just a little 
clear, doesn’t it. Scott. 

Scott: When you do not understand 
it, you can ask your teacher and show 
her the book. 

Miss Rice: You mean that if you 
are using a book and you do not undet 
stand it you can ask the teacher? 

Scott: Yes, you can ask the teacher. 

Miss Rice: Well, of course, there 
might be things in pictures that we 
would not understand, but there are 
certainly many things that are clearet 
because of pictures. Well, I think if 
you haven’t any more comments, we 
will call our work over with, Mr. 
McIntosh. 


The Educational Screen 


Chairman Waggoner: As | told you 
before, this will be discussed = and 
evaluated by Mr. Blough, and I want 
you people to participate in this dis 
cussion, 1f he asks you to, the same as 
these very willing youngsters did. | an 
glad to present, Mr. Blough. 

Mr, Blough: Whenever we use on 
method in a classroom in preference to 
another, we supposedly do it because it 
will accomplish certain aims which we 
are otherwise unable to do. Then Miss 
Rice asked the children about this 
method and, in their own language 
should like to tell you what they said 
in case you in the back of the roon 
did not hear One said, “It teaches 
you a lot,” another, “You would not be 
able to see these 1n any way except by 
seeing them pictured here,” another. 
“It is a lot more fun to see it than 


\nother 


very good point was made that some 


it is just to read about it.” 


times you read books that have old 
copyrights on them, but these films are 
likely to be up to date, which I b 
lieve is a very scientific attitude for a 
third-grade person to have, When 
Miss Rice suggested that they would 
not care to give up books entirely 
there were several reasons, and on 
of the very important ones was that 
you cannot take this picture home with 
you but you can take a book home and 
look it over at your leisure. 

I believe these things were significant 
in the presentation. It explained points 
that had not been quite clear to the 
pupils For example. their idea oi 
root hairs probably until now had not 
been quite clear and [ think the film 
helped to clarify some of those things 
I feel that the explanation and the pi 
ture and the various manipulations ot 
fibrous roots gave them a clearer idea 
I think it also helped to stimulat 
further discussion and to clarify things 


nt 


For example, the osmosis experim 
\re you now planning to do that? 

Miss Rice: Well, I thought w 
would try it, ves 

Mr. Blough: That is a little bit dift 
cult, probably for the third grade, but 
I think since they have seen it happen 
here, they could set it up and get 
whatever they can from it 

Miss Rice: Yes. In the Teacher's 
Guide it suggested that vou use a cat 
rot, that you insert the tube in the cat 
rot and then give the carrot watet 

Mr. Blough: Which would be a vet 
much simpler way than the one they 
showed in the picture. I think that 
this film, used in the way that it 1s 
would stimulate some pupils to do tut 
ther studies by themselves. lor 
example, the boy who wanted to know 
about the cartridge and just how that 
worked can perhaps find out som 
material for himself 

[ think a film like this is also 
portant because it presents things 
sequence so that children can get the 
relationship, Sometimes when you s¢ 
up experiments and discuss them on 
successive days, you are not quite so 
likely, perhaps, to get a good sequence 
in the child’s mind. Here, presented 
from the beginning in a logical order 
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scientifically thought out, the child can 
get a better idea of sequence And | 
believe that a film like this, through 
its mental imagery, could correct an 
wrong ideas he has So many times 
when [ am talking about root hairs 

third grades, or about the process of 
how plants take in water, | would giv 
anything to know what actually is the 
mental image of the discussion, Here 
they can actually see 


place. (I was very glad to hear Miss 


growth taking 


Rice several times make the point that 
roots actually were speeded up there 
and that they 
fast as this.) 

Again, they coul 


really do not grow as 

1 see what the root 
cap does, the could see the roots push 
It is one thing 


them read a 


along into the ground 
to tell them, 
story that tel 


or to let 
Is where growth takes 
place, but you could see the growing 
region here \ summary and film used 
as it was given here is a very enjoy} 
able thing for children, whereas a 


presents 


summary which more or less | 
the material in the same way again 
might not function nearly as well 
Such a summary also helps children to 
points from 
studied, to 
discuss them as we have seen here, and 


prey ious! 


bring out the important 


1 
} 


materials which they have 
also to connect material 
studied to the new material in bette 
integration. 

Now, I had that to say and one 


other thine before we finish [ thin 
that Miss Rice would agree that we all 
need a little advice about how to us« 
films, So many times when you see 


think, 


t 
a performance like this, you 
home and start that 


“Well, I will go 
out.” I 
falls that we might point out before the 


I 


think there are several pit 


discussion is over, some things that 


might not work as easily as they appeal 


I 


to work here, but before doing that, 
are there questions you would like to 
ask Miss Rice about her pro edure ? 


Member: 


is devoted to this particular film? Do 


Miss Rice, how much time 


you tie up the next day: 
Miss Rice: Well, we 


any more than we did today excepting 


won't tie up 


perhaps a little art work. I shall cet 
tainly let 
want to draw as a result of 
picture. = | 


them draw anything they 
seeing this 
previewed this picture. | 
do not usually do that. I do not have 
time, but the 


guides that go with the 
pictures are very good and it is rea 
an easy matter to read 


it yourself and 
then discuss it with the children | 
think they should be prepared for what 
they are going to set There were new 
things today For instance, the root 
cap. We had not mentioned that and 
that was a little confusing to them 


you see, and I hope that with other pi 


tures that we will perhaps be able to 
get through our librat it will be 
clearer to some of then 


Member: Is it particularly valuabl 


to show a picture twice? 

Miss Rice: Yes, it is sometimes. Of 
course, with our set-up our boys from 
the junior high school come over and 
operate the pictures for us and I do 
not like to take too much of their 





time 
Member: | mean does it always turn 
out to be A thy ) the extra efforts 
Miss Rice: Y« [ think it is. They 
sa “T really didn’t know that.” For 
ample, I didn’t really know that se 
ndary roots id been mentioned in 
this picture [ didn’t hear those 
words 
Member: Have you ever tried run 
the film first with sound and then 
it without sound the second 
ne, letting the youngsters see what 
eyes missed Letting them ask 
WI at does tl t mean “s and answering 
t on the spot 
Miss Rice: We have not tried that, 
ut | think it ild he very FOO 
M iy | Plant Growt That 
film is a silent film They talked cons 
tantly I w sorry Mr McIntosh 
wasn't there because it was all very 
spontaneous and tun 
Question: Do you teel the need ot 
ills taken I m the filn altel wards 
Miss Rice: [| think that would be a 
very fine thins 
Question: \nd do you not get the 
feeling that the teacher and the child 
oth tall ibout the same point 
hrough the fils yr through anything 
isual on a reen which you cannot 
do with a 
Miss Rice: Y« lefinitely. No, you 
annot 
Question: Would you want to build 





ip as much preparation in presenting 
is film at the beginning of the unit, 
before the oungsters have done any 
reading or at research on the prob 
‘ OT t purpose Oo! setting up 
rough cooperative effort the roal oft 
e unit Would you prepare them? 
Miss Rice: Well, I don’t know. 1 
m just goil nto it rather blindly. 
havent had any training. I should 
k it w 1 be 1 good thing [ 
Pues [ iV ney low! 1 film that 
ve haven't some study first | 
thin k whe l a throug! vith this | 
ould like that 
Member: ems to me that it is 
V 1m] mase Of Vvisua edu 
ition, tor a t the unit and 
e purpose of setting up goals that 
they are going to look for 
Miss Rice: Oh, yes, I think that 
ou can start it very nicely that Way. 
Mr. Blough: Would not a film like 
this be ver ood shown first perhaps 
d then show ifter the study: 
Member: That is what I had in mind 
Member: JDo you find that films oft 
this sort encourage outside activities. 
might say hobby activities, on the 
mart ot your 111 sters 
Miss Rice: Yes, I do 
Member: Under norma ircum 
stances would you _ have nore ex 
essional activities I would say that 
bably tl k was a little longer 
; rdi } Bal | wi aetr \ ethe! 
ou would ive broken it up undet 
yrmal circumstances where you would 
have a blackboard, tor example? 
Miss Ric 


ce: Oh, yes, definitely. Oh, 
es. they go to the board and write and 
conversation. 


it depends on 
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how long after you have seen a pic- 
ture before you have another scheduled 
You do not always have your 
immediately after ja 


period. 
full discussion 
picture. 

Member: 
youngsters have free play? 

Miss Rice: Yes, I do not usually 
ask as many questions as I did today. 
I let them talk a little more. 

Question: These are all along the 
same line but I was wondering when 
the children were talking how much 
meaningful vocabulary had been built 
up before the picture and how much 
they got out of the picture, 

Miss Rice: [| brought the ingredi- 
ents to school. 

Question: Now, that is what I was 
trying to get at on 


Miss Rice: Yes, I[ had 


There you have to let the 


“osmosis”. 


explained 


that. 
Member: In other words, here is the 
point. I believe that if you build up a 


meaningful vocabulary before they see 
the picture, they appreciate the picture 
because they can understand the pic- 
ture and the meaning of the words, 

Miss Rice: [| would never show a 
picture otherwise with as many differ- 
ent words as this has in it—osmosis 
and protoplasm. 

Member: And you build that vocab- 
ulary not by telling them about it but 
them: It was a- senseful 
vocabulary, not a memory one? 

Miss Rice: No, | think they under- 
stand fully. 

Mr. Blough: About protoplasm, I 
think you never need to apologize for 
third children not knowing 
protoplasm and because I 
think if we got right down to brass 
tacks and asked people in this room 
just what is protoplasm, we would have 
a lot of people troubled. 

Member: Do you find that the 
children who have trouble in reading 
are helped? I think this gives them 
all an equal foundation. 

Mr. Blough: I believe that this would 
even be a help to children who have 
difficulty in reading, in visualizing what 
they do read, a reading readiness, we 
might say, for as high up as the third 
and fourth grade. 

Question: Where we have films like 
that, that are adapted to a wide range 
or shall we say to a wide age level 
range, is the teacher justified in pro- 
viding her own continuity, for example, 
on the third grade level cut out the 
sound track and do her own explaining 
of the film? 

Miss Rice: When it is as clear and 
understandable as this, I do not see any 
reason for it myself. 

Question: I was thinking that many 
of the vocabulary difficulties might be 
simplified 

Miss Rice: Yes, on the other hand 
you cannot call “osmosis” anything else 
and so they might just as well be pre- 
pared for it and then hear it from 
someone else, 

Mr. Blough: It is my opinion that 
many times we encounter a vocabulary 
at the third grade level which we only 
really begin to teach, and when they 


showing 


grade 


osm SIS, 
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are encountered again later in another 
connection, in a further study of 
plants, we will say at the sixth grade 
level, we have begun the concept in 
the third grade and it is added to in 
the sixth and perhaps again in biology 
and in high school. Do you think 
that is true? 

Miss Rice: Yes, I do. Of course, we 
keep a vocabulary list when we make a 
study like this, but I do not attempt 
to have them learn the words to spell 
them. I think copying them is suf- 
ficient, But they do keep their list, and 
I know that some of my children who 
are on the lower level in reading can 
. read those words very nicely and they 
recognize them when they come back 
to them. 

Mr. Blough: I think learning to 
spell the words would even be a dis- 
tinct detriment to these children. 

Miss Rice: Yes, I think so to. I 
do not think it is at all necessary. 

Question: Miss Rice, do these chil- 
dren know what elapsed-time photog- 
raphy means? 

Miss Rice: No, I have never used 
that term with them, but “Visualizing 
the Curriculum,” by Hoban, Hoban and 
Zisman, explains these types of photo- 
graphy very nicely. 

Member: You are not going to have 
these children make pictures like these, 
are you? 

Miss Rice: No, | want them to draw 
to see what their reaction will be. I 
would have had them do that today 
right here, but some of them need to 
get back. 

Question: 
that class? 

Miss Rice: Yes, I have one that 
I bought and they are very fond of it. 
This is part of their leisure time work. 
They sometimes make slides. That is 
just something more that they can do. 
The study of the Amaryllis was really 
very interesting, It is a beautiful plant 
to begin with and we are now watch- 
ing the seed cases form. 

Question: Would you use in con- 
nection with this your other film? 

Miss Rice: Oh, yes, From Flower to 
Fruit. Then we saw the parts of the 
plant and we saw pollination. If you 
will look at those pictures on display 
back there, I think you will see pic- 
tures that are an outgrowth of these 
pictures that they have seen, 

Mr. Blough: I do not know if there 
is need to summarize this or not. 
There are several things that could be 
brought together in this discussion. In 
the first piace, whenever we show a 
film to children we ought to be very 
sure that they have the purpose of the 
film in mind so that they know what 
to look for; otherwise, the thought 
processes might be either confused or 
totally absent, 

I think that there is a grave possi- 
bility of showing too much film at one 
time, too long a film for the third 
grade at one time. I think a short 
film, other things being equal, might 
be better than one that stretches their 
minds over too long an amount of 
science content. 


Have you a microscope in 


Question: At this point, right in that 
connection, might I ask this question, 
frankly, to dispel a little of my own 
ignorance: Is this an unusual situa- 
tion? Is this class going into this de- 
tailed minute study of the life of plants 
a usual procedure in the third grade in 
Evanston? Is that a part of the cur- 
riculum outline, or is this the out- 
growth this year, this semester, this 
time of a blossoming of an Amaryllis 
plant in Miss Rice’s room? 

Mr. McIntosh: I think I can answer 
that in part, and that is, in the first 
six grades they have not set curriculum 
at all. This happens to be the usual 
procedure tor this third grade, It may 
be entirely different in another third 
grade. 

Question: I see, well, isn’t it fine 
that you have that flexibility of the 
curriculum, because I wondered if you 
gave your third graders this detailed 
study of plant life, which I must tell 
you has more detail than my tenth 
graders are getting in biology right 
now. I used the same film a week ago 
and we did not go into it to anywhere 
near the detailed extent that we saw 
done so beautifully today, and if it is 
repeated again in the sixth grade there 
will be no need for high school biology, 

Mr. McIntosh: I would not be will- 
ing to go all the way with you on 
that. 

Question: I just want to check my 
thinking in that regard. It seems to me 
that these science concepts which we 
teach throughout the elementary and 
secondary schools is a matter of pro- 
gressive understanding, that at our 
lower levels there are certain levels of 
understanding or meaning that we can 
inject into those science principles and 
as we go through the grades we begin 
to add deeper and more meaningful 
concepts to the science children, so that 
I do not think your biology is in 
danger at all. 

Question: I am not worried about 
my job, but it occurred to me that cer- 
tainly the root hair concept, the osmos- 
is concept, the classification of roots, 
the purposes of roots, and so on, are 
fundamentals which are, after all, the 
heart of the whole subject. 

Question: In the high school we ex- 
pect them to understand why. 

Question: Why what? 

Question: What the theories are 
underlying the principle of osmosis. 

Mr. Blough: [ think it is a very im- 
portant thing in this connection to 
look at this class as a whole and not 
think that because one person has made 
the corect response to what “osmosis” 
is that we have taught osmosis to this 
whole group. Their idea at the present 
I believe is that “osmosis” means that 
roots suck up moisture. Now, you are 
not content with that in the sixth grade, 
are you? 

Question: No. 

Mr, Blough: So I think they have 
the beginning experience here. I think 
when you get up into your field you go 
a great step farther, and just because a 
child mentions “protoplasm” and two or 
three people say the word and have 
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an idea, I think we should be very 
careful. Not being derogatory or tear- 
ing down this lesson, but so many 
times you and I judge our own lessons 
by the reaction which we get from two 
or three of the smart kids who maybe 
knew it before. I think that we ought 
to be very sure that we make allowance 
for that, 

Question: I should like to ask one 
question as to the feasibility of this 
type of film for third graders. As | 
sat here this morning and looked at 
that film I did not feel that it was at 
all suitable for the type of idea that 
you want that child to get into his 
mind. I believe that the film at the 
start should have told that a root is 
an anchor for a plant and that if those 
children tried to pull dandelions from 
their own lawns they would understand, 
and secondly, that that root in there as 
an anchor is also an absorbing organ 
that takes the plant water and minerals 
from the ground up through the stem 
to the leaves, and stop there. 

Mr. Blough: That is what I won- 
dered, if you let third grade people get 
a wide spread and try to do too much. 
I think that is what the sister had in 
in mind when she asked how long you 
would spend on this film. Now, of 
course, we do not know what Miss 
Rice has planned to do with this at 
the end. If Miss Rice had done only 
that much there would have been many 
peopie here who would have said, “! 
saw such a little bit of that, I couldn't 
get the idea.” I think that is always 
the difficulty in a demonstration lesson 

Question: That is why I suggested 
that the teacher provide her own con- 
tinuity at the lower level where we 
are using materials over a wide range. 

Mr. Blough: Yes, and [| think it is 
possible that seeing this film more 
than one time would be advantageous 

Mr. McIntosh: May I say on this 
point that Miss Rice feels that she 
does not like to have a film shown 
twice to these third-graders because 
that makes a period of some twenty- 
four minutes of seeing films. Of course, 
in the upper grades we do show the 
film twice in the same class period. 

Question: Have you ever tried using 
films with sound and then quiet? 

Mr. McIntosh: Some of the teachers 
in the district have and, in fact, some 
of them preview them and write their 
own continuity. Someone suggested that 
procedure, which we use, It all depends 
upon the teacher who uses the film. 

Mr. Blough: I think that a teacher 
who knows the third grade surely could 
do a very good job of that and leave 
out a great deal of the vocabulary and 
concept development which she might 
only want to touch on in her group. 

Question: Do you have any better 
teachers than Miss Rice in the third 
grade? 

Mr. McIntosh: Thank you. 

Question: In the showing of the film 
the second time on another occasion, 
do you have your own library that you 
can draw on? We have to rent for the 
elementary schools as well as for the 
high schools. That makes it very dif- 
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ficult to use it again another day than 
the day for which it is scheduled. 

Mr. Intosh: We rent most of our 
films. Of course, there are over 125 
teachers who send in orders for films 
and quite often orders overlap. We have 
been sometimes justified in bringing them 
back a second time on that basis. In 
the seventh and eighth grade, for in 
stance, this film would have been used 
at this time.. 

Question: Have you tried the mak 
ing of any films in your grades at this 
level? 

Mr. McIntosh: We have not gone 
beyond films directed at publicity, that 
is, films regarding the activities of 
schools for P.T.A. use. But we make 
a good many stills, on field trips, etc. 
Students have those very cheap 35mm. 
cameras and they take pictures with 
them and develop them in the dark 
room. Not on this level, but in_ the 
seventh and _ eighth 
often come along with their motion 
picture cameras and take shots not of 
subject matter value but of trip value 
which indirectly may help, but often 
they do take stills of the thing they ac 
tually see, such as the water works, 
etc., formal flower gardens, or some 
thing of that sort, and sometimes leaves 
and animals. They go in pretty strong 
for animals, of course. But there is 
no direct, formal effort toward that sort 
of thing as subject matter value. 

Mr. Blough: Then I should like to 
say in summarizing that I think it is 
very important to be sure that the film 
is at the proper grade level, which I 
believe is pretty difficult. I would think 
twice before spending too much time 
with films that are too advanced, in the 
first place confuse. | 
think we sometimes fall short when we 
try to have a child see a film too dif 
ficult for him and to try to remember 
part of it and to connect it up with the 
simple experiments he is doing, I think 
that we ought to see the film before 
we use it. I am almost sure that you 
should never show a film without see- 
ing it. In the first place, there are 
films and films about roots and you 
could get a film about roots, no matter 
what the title was, that might stress 
things that would be entirely in con 
trast to what you are trying to do. 


grades. Parents 


because they 


Question: Will you carry that out 
to its logical conclusion? I have in 
mind film orders for next year. We 
have ordered them clear through next 
June, 1940. Would that mean that be 
fore I could logically make my selec 
tion of a film on roots for my own 
class I should view several films on 
roots and then make my 
write my order? 

Mr. Blough: I would say this. For 
this level, if I wanted to use a film for 
teaching, not for pleasure and not to 
give a rough idea, I would never show 
it to a third grade without having seen 
it first myself because it might make 
me decide to write my Own continuity 
Now, for your situation in the tenth 
grade, I believe that is another matter. 


selection and 


Question: I handle the visual edu 
cation for my school and I have en- 


couraged teachers to come in tor pre 
views oft thet films, social science 
teachers, for instance. Those things 


are definite, a factual subject matter 
ind they ought to see them in advance. 
Well, the actual 
of time just prevent them and we Just 
simply, if you must know it, never use 
previews. 

Mr. Blough: I would still contend 


| believe also 


physical limitations 


that is what I would do. 


that, especially for an elementary 
school, when I am using a film to 
teach I would not have the slightest 
idea what to do otherwise. How could 
| possibly plan a discussion of this in 
any kind of a logical way without hav- 


seen it first. I know that 1s dif- 


ficult, but I am putting it as a caution 
o the rest of you when you use them. 


t 
I agree absolutely that it is very dif- 
t 


Mr. McIntosh: Your point is well 
taken, I want to agree with Miss Rice 
that a good many of the films she uses 
she does not preview because of her 
Other 
teachers do preview them. However, if 


particular limitation of time. 


she does not use an Eastman film or 


an Erpi film she does preview most of 
them 

Then there is another thing that we 
do All of our films are previewed, if 


not by the teachers, by this club of boys 
who often write the sequence to send 
along in advance in addition to any 
guides that come [ remember that we 
had a film called, “Beautiful Holland,” 
which, incidentally, was a beautiful pic- 
ture. We got it from some shipping 
line, I believe, and the boys just recent- 
ly, last week, wrote up a sequence of 
scenes for it and sent it a half-day in 
advance because that was the only 
arrangement that could be made. 
Question: May I ask this question 
right on that point? That particular 
film came from our library and it is 
that type of film that I am asking this 
Would the teachers 
find it valuable in this particular prob- 
lem that is being discussed now if the 
supplier of the film gave—I do not 
mean one of these sales talks manuals 
that teachers would not have time to 
read—she could look at the film before 
she could read it—I mean taking an in- 
dividual film and breaking it down and 
saying it has the 


question about 


following sequence, 
photo- 
graphic sequence, but, for instance, it 


not dramatic sequence, not 
shows the original design of the root 
and it shows the root hairs, etc.? There 
would probably be only a few places 
where this particular film could be 
used, but I am thinking of a chart that 
has the sequences down one side and 
has types or classes of course across 
\ gentleman said that 
he has ordered his films for June, 1940. 
Immediately, not next June but im- 
mediately, he gets a study of all of 


the other way 


these films and he gets a chart and he 
says, “These can be used in history and 
geography or human relations, and this 
can be used in physiology and botany,” 
etc. and 
quences, not for us or for one individ- 
“You ought to use it here.” 


showing these various se- 


ual to say, 
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Say, for instance, under botany you 
would have a particular thing that it 
might contribute, Whether you like it 
or not, it tells you what the film says 
and where it would be of value. Would 
that be useful and, if so, would the 
teachers use it in cases where they do 
not have time to preview the film? 

Question: I feel that particularly 
those of us who are acting as the di- 
rectors in the local schools would like 
to have some data like that, supplied 
by the makers of the films or the rental 
bureaus, whatever they are, which will 
enable us to have at least a crude evalu- 
ation of the film. 

Mr. Blough: To how many people 
in here would that sort of chart be 
very useful or welcome? If you were 
selecting films to how many people 
would that be a distinct help? Are 
there people who feel that it isn’t of 
sufficient value to need it and that it 
would not give you enough value for 
the time it would take to prepare that 
kind of thing? 

Question: Would that be given in 
your manual when you send out that 
list of rental films or would it come 
with the film, because, after all, it 
would be for people who are looking 
ahead and planning and I know that I 
would not want to pay the freight. I 
know that I used to pay freight on 
things that I would not waste time 
showing, so I think that ought to be 
briefly stated before. 


Question: It could not possibly be 
included in the catalogs unless the 
catalogs were charged for. Take our 
library. For instance, we have 1200 
films. If we sent out 1200 charts that 
would be a book of 1200 pages. But 
those lists would be sent to you on re- 
quest. It would be a good thing to do 
and if the teachers want it, 


Question: I should like to ask one 
more question. I am quite sure that 
the film here is for the seventh grade. 

Question: I was just looking it up 
on Erpi’s rating. It is from the fourth 
to twelfth. I think we saw that these 
youngsters, being of a superior mental 
caliber, certainly took on this film. I 
do not know that my tenth graders 
would pick up the idea of “osmosis” 
any better than these little nine-year 
olds did. 

Mr. McIntosh: I do not know how 
superior they are. They were just 
taken from the class. 

Question: They have had a back- 
ground that many children from the 
ordinary schools do not have. 


Chairman Waggoner: I wish that 
we could continue this discussion, but 
I want to take this opportunity to 
thank Mr, McIntosh and Mr. Blough 
and certainly Miss Rice and the stu- 
dents for coming here. I want to 
thank Bell & Howell for doing the pro- 
jection. 

I should like to know, is it the 
opinion of you people who are here 
that this sort of demonstration, or this 
sort of clinic, as we chose to call it, is 
very much worth while, very much 
better for us teachers than it is to hear 
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somebody talk for an hour and a half? 
(Approval) I think you will authorize 
me to carry that to the group as a 
whole. I believe that you people who 
are here will do that. I hope we will 
have another such clinic in another 
year. 


High School Clinic 
(9:30 A. M., Saturday) 


Physics demonstration with the 
film, Molecular Theory of Matter, 
arranged by Carl Benz, Hammond 
High School, Hammond, Indiana, 
and discussion led by P. S. Godwin, 
Township High School, Thornton, 
illinois. 

(Partial transcript will appear 

in Reprint ) 
College Clinic 
(9:30 A. M., Saturday) 

Presentation of some very re- 
markable films in 
Biology, Ralph 
Chi- 
cago. Showing of very fine color 


microscopic 
discussion led by 
Buchsbaum, University of 


film, made and discussed by R. 
H. Unseld, Bell and Howell Com- 
Harvard 
For College 


pany. Discussion of 


Remedial Readings 
level. 
(Brief abstract will appear 
in the Reprint ) 


FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
(11:00 A. M., Saturday) 


Chairman, John A. 
dent, Chicago Teachers College 


Bartky, Presi 


General Topic, Producing Visual 
Materials in the Local School. 
Demonstration and discussion of 
varied school activities in this line 
including Marionette Movies, by 
Arnold Heflin, Lane Technical 
High School, Chicago; Slides and 
Filmslides, by J. Kay White, Prin- 
cipal, Pershing School, Berwyn, 
Illinois, Lyle F. Stewart, Oak 
Park High School, and G. EF. 
Hamilton, Keystone View Com- 
pany, Meadville, Pennsylvania; 
and Microslides, by I. P. Daniel. 
Lake View High School, Chicago. 


The session closed with brief re- 
ports from Classroom Clinics, gen- 
eral discussion of what the Forum 
had accomplished, and brief Busi- 
ness Session. 

(Full abstract will appear 
in the Reprint ) 


Motion Pictures — 
Not for Theaters 


(Continued from page 194) 

devotion to “commercial” and industrial 
films. It was called the Advance Mo 
tion Picture Company; and it seems to 
have begun in 1912. George L. Cox, a 
former writer and director for the Selig 
and American Companies, had been en 
“master of production.” In 
become 


gaged as 
the summer of 1913 he had 
general manager. Functioning in_ that 
place he tried valiantly for a year or 
so to emulate Rothacker’s talent for 
keeping his activities in the public eye, 
but with little success; and the Advance 
Company faded then into the background 
The Atlas Educational Film Company, 
which claims a beginning in 1913. will 
be discussed later in another connection. 

There doubtless were many other early 
film enterprises which it would be point 
less to recall, although, as a matter of 
proving the observation that companies 
were frequently organized in the non 
theatrical field merely as a way of en- 
tering theatrical production, an example 
or two of that type may be cited. Here, 
for instance, in January, 1913, at an 
York ad 
dress, is begun the Commercial Motion 
Picture Company 
to make theatrical offerings, and which, 


obviously unpromising New 


which quickly essays 


almost precisely one year later, is an 
nounced as having been absorbed by the 
Life Photo witness 
the declaration of Rath & Seavolt, com 
mercial film makers of St. Paul, in 
September, 1914, that they “will en 
large their business and enter the regular 
production field.” And that this method 
remained a popular one was attested i1 
lune, 1916, when the tautologically named 
Niagara Films Motion Picture Company, 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
establishment “to produce religious, ed 


Corporation. Or 


declared its 


ucational, historical, travel subjects and 
high class comedies.” The italics are mine 

But it was not necessarily lack of 
principle or vision which kept the non 
theatrical producers close to the theatre 
Rothacker, himself, as I have pointed 
out, maintained a prosperous theatrical 
laboratory. 
non-theatrical field, a profit commensu 
rate with the amount of labor then 
required to serve it. That fact 1s still 
generally true. If one looks attentively 
enough at almost any apparently pros 


There simply was not, in the 


perous non-theatrical production verture, 
he will soon see that its real strength 
is derived from some closely allied, more 


substantial line of business. 


DEPARTMENTS 

IN many respects, therefore, the pro- 
ducers who dabbled in non-theatrical pro 
duction, were in sounder position and 
more reasonably fitted to pioneer. The 
Edison Company, largely because of the 
great inventor’s personal interest, never 
ceased to favor educational efforts while 
that motion picture enterprise lasted, 
As late as 1915, it will be remembered, 
Edison’s films on chemistry, physics, 


Non-T HEATRICAL 


natural science and history were being 
released and, in June of that same year, 
Seldon Warner 


Eugene Nowland and 


The Educational Screen 


of the Edison 
lectures on the past, present and future 


Company were giving 


educational pictures. 

Industrial production was less altruis 
tic and probably at that time more ad 
visable. Virtually all members of the 
Patents group, along with Edison, dipped 
into propaganda and advertising pri 
duction at every opportunity—althoug! 
none of these went at the development 
as systematically as did the great f: 
dependent, Carl Laemmle, of Universal 


When 


Rothacker’s company in 1913, he did not 


Laemmle sold his interest it 


long remain out of industrial produ 
tio1 Only a couple of years elapsed 
before he instituted a department for that 
kind of service at his New York head 
in the Mecca 
move was no doubt partly at the urgence 
of one Harr 


quarters Building. This 


Levey. Levey’s name will 
be recalled by many New Yorkers, 

for his film achievements, but for 

widespread advertising that he vould 
clean gloves for five cents per pair 
His proudest boast then was that he had 
plastered Dr. Parkhurst’s 
old Fifth Avenue 


bottom witl 


abandoned 
Church from toy 
one-sheets stating that 
Levey the Cleaner would renovate glove 
at the given price. But that was a1 
business Levey had looked with shrewd 
appraisal at this rapidly growing 
film industry, and had decided that 


fortune | 


ay in the unexploited line 
commercial production. Laemmle ay 
proved his enthusiasm and took hin 
Of course, Levey was determined 
make a go of it By canvassing t 


industries he obtained orders for ad 


vertising pictures, selling at prices as 
high as the traffic would bear, and oblig- 
ing the scenario writers, directors and 
cameraman who made the reels for him, 
to work within inversely small budgets 
What came between you see, was profit 
His staff li 

horrowed from the 


included Carlyle EI 
“Universal Weekly” 
as a scenario writer and soon impressed 


William Ganz 


Ganz, in later years set 


< fret 


as a director, and 
cameraman 
himself up as a commercial produce 
in New York, and made good. And Ellis 
from this strange debut, was to. gait 
a none-theatrical eminence of his owt 

Another cameraman who cranked there 
tor Levey in the S¢ davs be fore the War. 
but was destined for hi 
was Albuin Mariner. I 


strating the mad fortunes of this strang« 


gher achievement, 
sy way of demor 
business, Mariner, just a few vears 
earlier, had “cranked” as house cinema 
tographer to the King of England 
Divers devices carried Levey through 
the fantastic nightmare of the World 
War; and May 8, 1921 he sprang into 
the spotlight as subject of an interview 
n the editorial section of the New York 
Times. In a statement bulwarked with 
handsome figures of how many users of 
non-theatrical films there 
America, he announced _ the 
tion of National 
himself as 


were in 
incorpora 
Non-Theatrical Pi 
tures, president and witl 
forty-two exchanges over the country 
which would supply films, projectors, 
screens and operators to those who 
wished to have their own private film 
shows. 


(To be continued) 
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V ERSIT¢ mR LA i ~ IVORD to our present 420 judges. Although cards 
DI \ A are still coming in, the scoring season may be 
onsidered about closed. There remain some hundreds 


10-card booklets still outstanding and only partially 
sed. Please try not to lose them in the summer shuffle. 





; , ny i oiect ? ; 3 : : 
The National Film Evaluation Proje he cards remaining will be just as usable in the fall 


as now. Our letter to you in September will name your 


S projec joinated in wishful thi Ng L-] | ' - 
HIS project originat : ooklet's serial number and the number of cards therein 
zine headquarters, and was announced with wist ' : 
; nse menayantes Pepe ee iP) oy that have not yet found their way home. We hope to 
f ; uur issue of last Januar It ciftere that f 
ful hoping im ou ; . learn that you have it, and that cards from it will 


fundamentally trom other proyects, aireaqdyv under w resume the} travels. 


or contemplated, in that it (1) gathers nation-wide 1 


dividual judgments of teachers actually using the filt he Score Card, as it now stands after a second re- 
= class teaching, not the judgements of committees printing, embodies slight modifications suggested from 
ik iti Radt. viele the Gilet anact fran the arlous sources after some three months of actual use. 
class situation: and that it (2) will produce results in lt is doubtless susceptible of further improvement. We 
creasingly reliable and authoritative because these ar earnestly invite the whole field to recommend changes, 
based on multiple professional opinions rather than ot idditions 01 subtractions, OW e hope for change in the 
is Cit amd Gand dictam of a selec jedee 66 con irection Of greater simplification if it can be accom- 
mittee. The consensus opinion afforded by this project plished without vitiating effectiveness of results. It 
will not remain fixed. for additional cards will cor iould be born in mind that the standard index-card 
stantly affect the averages. Logically. as new fil size 1s compulsory from filing considerations. Therefore 
production improves, the evaluation ' siven fil: n proposing additions some corresponding omission 
previously produced may be expected to become lowe1 ould be indicated. 

gradually, tor later score cards will tet to show One specific change in the card is contemplated for 
lower estumate on an old film in cor % , ‘t fall, on which we shall appreciate a reaction from 
newer and ofte n bette Je roductions. The judgment our present judges. We may omit the Business Reply 
the Committee is likely to become mor severe form now printed on the back of the card, supply 
discriminating with the general improvement in edu ( 


instead a Business Reply envelope for return of 10 


ional fi roduction as time goes o1 1 ¢ 
tional film production a aS eat cards in one mailing, and thus leave the back of each 


os : rd blank for additional remarks when needed. This 
“O las received a nationa | 1] caer a ¢ 
. Phe ee ee eee ) — 6 hee an will mean considerable saving in postage cost for 
short thusiasti but approval wi not enoug +] ‘ . ¢ 
er ne j 2 4 * atthe? ; he project, but we would like assurance from our 
Success ‘pended wholly on active cooy rol , ’ . “1 4] “4: : 
en ee os “ Ap idges on the tollowing points: (1) Will the mailing of 
teachers % the start was made at tl rong time « oe 
teachers and the . ; — i Sere a 10 cards at once, instead of individually, be an accept- 
‘ar vet it vertheless, cooperatio1 as. tulh r: . Sa a 
year XO gC j sigheo=neateu ane aitiod - =e . Ne procedure? (2) Will you be inclined to make use 
yt ICC ] ) approva Vel tO fT Hite DuUuSs\ 11¢ | ] ; < r 
re ae EN teat i tstcee | “i back of the card occasionally for comments 
7 the scl mi \ ~ \\ it} \ lcom Summetl 17 th oOmne . ‘ > rs a 
of the scho —_ “0 ; re: which are most valuable in the final records) ? 
when vacation anticipations compete seriously if 
labors of love. We could have hoped for nothing more, The Midwestern Forum on Visual Teaching Aids 
and our sincerest thanks go out to the more than 50( ; ; , ‘ 
"FP. HE experimental first session of the Midwestern 
teachers, principals, superintendents, directors and su : 
A rE “ee l‘orum is now history, and a pleasant bit of his 
pervisors 1n the visual held whose splendid cooperatio1 - 


ory it is for the visual field. We doubt if there has 
has made possible this auspicious start — oy ae . 
een presented, in the same length of time, more varied 


for thought and stimulus to action. That crowded 


_ ’ 1 1 ] 4] 
figures and statisti On the work Change wit evel 1 1 . . ee. c 
a : day-and-a-half was a rich congeries of theory and 
mail for the cards still come in \t this writing, how ; ae ’ 
ctice, vision and experience, description and demon- 


ever, some 120 teachers 1n 160 s Noois 1n OO States Nave . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
tration, methods and materials, production and distri- 


bution, the pro and con of many actual and hypothetical 
uestions, together with certain flaws and foibles equally 

lluminating with the rest of the matter, both for those 
10 attended and for those who will read. <A study 
, of the class demonstrations, for example, will yield 
fall we shall begin consultations on the problem ; ; <r . NES Tot 
interesting evidence both for and against the procedure 


weighting the questions and averaging the cards so a ; | 
,' ; used 


put thousands of signed Score Car 
lative file which is planned for an ultimate 150,000 
cards. Different films evaluated to date number 938 

] 


There is a guide card for each. Behind the guide 


already stand from 1 to 24 cards on each film. In 


; o see faults is the essential first step toward 
to produce the most accurate and usable percentile scors ' f pees 
. their elimination. 
lor each film. 


lo extend the values of this meeting beyond the few 


With so much encouraging evidence in hand on the hundreds who were present, to the thousands who 
project, our September plans are growing. With the could not attend, we are printing full Proceedings (see 
new school vear. every teacher already identified wit] page 195) \Ve have undertaken this rather costly 
the work will hear from us direct. The present evaluat venture because we believe the material valuable to the 
ing committee bids fair to remain practically intact and held. It is not only profitable reading for every teacher 
we shall aim at a 200% increase. This should mean seriously interested in visual education but should prove 
a still greater increase in the influx of cards from the an excellent addition to the text material used in any 


sheer momentum of a successful project and all courses in visual instruction. 
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The Educational Screen 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Notes from and by the Department of Visual Instruction, N.E.A. 


Conducted by the Editorial Committee 
Etta Schneider, Chairman 





Visual Instruction at the NEA 
Convention in July 

UDIO-Visual instruction will receive a just 

share of attention at the meetings in San Fran- 
cisco, in keeping with the theme, “The Respon- 
sibilities of Our Profession.”” Among other import- 
ant problems to be taken up in the General Sessions 
are Radio in Education, and Use of Visual Education 
in Forming Attitudes of Children. 

The Department of Visual Instruction has care- 
fully arranged a program which will supplement 
the other programs on the responsibilities of our 
profession. 

Monday, July 3, 2:00 P. M. 
Everett Jr. High Gymnasium 

“The Development of the Photoplay Appreciation 
Movement” will be the theme of a joint meet- 
ing to be held with the Department of Second- 
ary Education, N.E.A. 

Speakers: John Dugan, Princeton High School, 
Princeton, N. J.; Gardner Hart, Supervisor of 
Visual Education, Oakland, Cal.; Frieda 
Lichtman, Julia Richman High School, New 
York City; Corda Peck, Collinwood High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Presiding: Rita Hochheimer, President of the D.V.lI. 

Discussion Leader: William Lewin, Chairman, 
Committee on Motion Pictures, Department of 
Secondary Education. 


Wednesday, July 5, 10:00 A. M. 
Room 403, Civic Auditorium 
“Pre-release Showing of U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture Films.” 
Prepared with the cooperation of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the American 
Film Center, N.Y.C. 


Wednesday, July 5, 12:30 
Mural Room, Women’s City Club, 465 Post St. 
Luncheon meeting for the members of the D.V.I. 
and their friends. Place to be announced. 
About $1.25. 


Wednesday, July 5, 2:00 P. M. 


Business Meeting—For members only. 
1. Report of Committee on Cooperation with 
Warner Bros. 


2. Report of Committee on International Re- 
lations with the aid of Films 

3. Report of the Constitution Committee 

4. Illustrated report of the Metropolitan Branch, 


D.V.I. Showing of sound film slides. 
5. Election of Officers. 
Members of the D.V.I. are urgently requested to 
return their ballots before June 15th in order that the 


nomination slate may be as representative as possible. 
Send in your nomination for officers and additional 
members of the Executive Committee. 


Experimental Production Carried 
Out by Metropolitan Branch 

N April, 1938 the Carnegie Committee on Scien- 

tific Aids to Learning, under the direction of 
Dr. Irvin Stewart, voted a grant to the Metropolitan 
Branch of the D.V.I. to produce talking film slides 
for experimental use. The Executive Committee of 
the Metropolitan Branch accepted the grant, and 
working as a committee of the whole, laid out the 
areas in which it seemed to them desirable to under- 
take experimental production. 

It was decided to produce films in the following 
areas: 

a) Satety 

b) Story-telling — primary 

c) Nature study [Intermediate 

d) Graphic charts - 


primary 


junior high school 
e) Foreign languages—junior high school 
f) Democratic living — senior high school 
g) Vocational guidance senior high school 
‘urther consideration revealed that one of the 
topics would have to be temporarily postponed. For 
this reason the filmstrip on foreign languages was 
omitted. 
mittee was appointed to be in charge of production. 


For each of the other topics a sub-com- 


[In addition, a production committee which was 
made up of representatives from commercial or- 
ganizations as well as education, directed the pro- 
duction of each film for technical quality. 

Six sound filmslides are now available, and will 
be presented to the members of the national or- 
ganization at the July 5th meeting. Three of the 
films (the first three listed above) are in color; the 
others are in black and white. During the coming 
school year, it is planned to try out these materials 
in schools in order to determine their educational 
value. 

Address all inquiries to Dr. Irwin Stewart, Com- 
mittee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


Are You Meeting the Responsibili- 
ties of Your Profession? ? ? 


HE theme of the N.E.A. Convention, “The 

Responsibilities of Our Profession,” calls to mind 
the kind of responsibilities which we in visual in- 
struction are being called upon to meet. Closest 
to the heart and mind of every teacher today is the 
problem of making democracy stable and irrevoc- 
able. The radio and the cinema are splendidly 
facing the issues, and their representatives are look- 
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16MM. SOUND ON FILM 


for 
RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 
A few of our Large Catalogue of 


RENTAL SUBJECTS 


THE LOST JUNGLE * KEEPER OF THE BEES *% GALLANT 
FOOL * THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST x* I CON- 
QUER THE SEA * MILLION DOLLAR BABY * IN 
OLD SANTA FE * EAT ’EM ALIVE * CITY LIMITS 
% MAN’S BEST FRIEND * KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK 
% SILENT ENEMY * JANE EYRE * KLONDIKE * 
RUSTLER’S PARADISE * HEARTS OF HUMANITY * 
RETURN OF CASEY JONES * MIDNIGHT PHANTOM 
*% NOW OR NEVER * THIRTEENTH GUEST * RED 
HAIRED ALIBI * all PETER B. KYNE’S SUBJECTS * 
all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE’S WEST- 
ERNS * all RICHARD TALMADGE’S pictures *% and 
RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
Altogether 150 Features and 400 Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 
Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 
Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











ing to us for moral and physical support which cat 
assure them that they are serving educational ends 

No doubt many social organizations are being 
formed in each community to strengthen the cause 
of democracy. There are many ways in which 
motion pictures can be put to proper use for this 


purpose, and toward this end there have been 


established in New York City recently two groups, 


which can do much to benefit our mutual cause: 

1. The Film Division, of the Theatre Arts Com 
mittee, 132 West 43rd Street, N. Y. ( 

This organization has undertaken to promote thi 
production of socially significant dramas, motion 
pictures, and radio programs. It includes in its 
membership some of the outstanding writers, di 
rectors, and actors whose support is invaluable in 
the campaign for better films. Read TAC Magazine 

At a recent meeting in which the problem of 
censorship was discussed, Miss Rita Hochheimer, 
our President, presented the point of view of the 
educator. 

2. Film Audiences for Democracy, 342 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 

This organization has a three-fold purpose 

a) To build a nationwide mass organization of 
movie-goers who, as consumers, will demand and 
get progressive, pro-democratic motion picture en 
tertainment from the industry which they support 

b) To encourage patronage of films which de 
fend and strengthen American democracy against 
intolerance and bigotry. 

c) To expose and combat reactionary film prop 
aganda. 

seyond this, it is hoped to be able to distribute 
information about 16mm. motion pictures to be 
used as instructional aids in high school and adult 
groups. 

Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild, of New York 
University, is chairman of this organization. Among 
the group of educators in the Executive Commit 
tee are Miss Hochheimer and Etta Schneider. Read 
Films for Democracy. 

Two other organizations which have been carry 
ing on important work are: 


1. Peace Action, a peace group in Columbus of 
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Da-Lite Model C for large classrooms and assembly halls. In 
this model, the screen surface is either Da-Lite Giass-Beaded 
Da-Lite Mat White, is mounted on a heavy duty metal spring 
er and a backboard which has brackets for hanging against 

f 


the wall or from Da-Lite super tripods. Available in 8 sizes from 
2’ inclusive. 


IE 5 “Exam 7 Time 
flgain FOR SCREENS 
AS WELL AS STUDENTS! 


Increasing use of visual aids during the past school 
year has probably brought you many demands for 
new screens and for replacement of old screens which 
have become damaged or worn. 


SCREENS 





DALITE 


SA 


Rea. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Have the Features You Want 
There are Da-Lite Screens with White, Glass-Beaded 
and Silver surfaces and in convenient mountings and 
a broad range of sizes to meet every school projection 
requirement. Their advanced features are the result 
of 30 years of leadership in screen manufacture. As 
a demonstration will prove, they will pass any screen 
test that you care to give them. 


Send for NEW 
CATALOG 


Its 48 pages are filled with helpful facts 
for everyone responsible for the selection 






of projection screens. Mail the coupon now 
for your free copy of the NEW LOW 
PRICES ON DA-LITE EQUIPMENT. 


re oO eel 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
( Dept. 6ES, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, ill. 


Please send your new free catalog on Da-Lite 
Screens and new reduced prices. } 
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THE TIMELY FILM DOCUMENT 
OF LASTING IMPORTANCE! 


Joris Iven's—Screen Story of China Today 


“THE 400,000,000” 


Written by oe Spoken by os Music by 
DUDLEY FREDRIC HANNS 
NICHOLS MARCH EISLER 


® 6 reels — 16MM Sound — Rental and Sale ® 
For terms and dates write: 


GARRISON FILMS jin Vine ony 












Two New Film Services for 1939-40 
16 mm Silent — 16 mm Sound on Film 
Special Rates to Edueational Institutions 


Place your name on our mailing list 
Catalogues ready in August 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE, 105 E. First St. 
Wiehita, Kansas 








35 mm. General Science, 11 rolls, $20 
FELM Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12 
SLIDES Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14 


Order on approval or send for free folder and sample 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern. New York 











Sound and Silent 
16mm Films 


for instruction and entertainment 
in classroom or auditorium 


FEATURES — SHORT SUBJECTS 
available from the 
largest film library 
in the Middle West 
Also large selection of 8 mm films 
Send for complete catalogs 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
28 E. Eighth Street Chicago, Ill. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 
USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 

Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway. Dept. V. New York City 











WE HAVE MOVED TO LARGER QUARTERS! 


THE MANSE LIBRARY 
1521 DANA AVENUE CINCINNATI, OHIO 
16 MM SOUND FILMS 
Over 100 Selected Features. A card will bring our catalog. 
Special A free short subject sent with each feature 
Offer: used during June, July, August and September 








College, High School, Grade Teachers 


We Place You In The Better Positions 








Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


o Our Territory Middle West and West < 
tay DS aS < 
ree ROCKY /17- TEACHERS nr 
xe AGENCY i 
2” 410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. we 
> WM, RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager = 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Plymouth Bldg., A. Gloor, A. M., Mgr. 











The Educational Screen 


which our famous past president, Edgar Dale, is 
a leading member. That group started a round 
robin to Charlie Chaplin for a peace movie, and a 
recent appeal to Warner Brothers for non-theatri- 
cal distribution of that great screen epic, Life Of 
Emile Zola, both of which we are confident will 
not go unanswered. Can it be that The Dictator 
had some beginnings from this movement? 

2. The Institute for Propaganda Analysis, New 
York City, is distributing materials of instruction 
for high school and adult groups on propaganda 
tricks found in current films, newspapers, and radio. 

Teachers are meeting the responsibilities of their 
profession when they cooperate with groups out- 
side of their own profession whose ends are in 
harmony with their own. By such concerted efforts 
can we hope to be heard in the complexity of our 


modern civilization. 


They, Too, Are Serving Our Cause 

A hasty survey of recent magazine articles on 
motion pictures or other aspects of visual instruc- 
tion reveals a surprising number of our own mem- 
bers represented, all expressing their views in 
periodicals of a broad scope. This is a great aid to 
the cause of visual instruction, for we resolved some 
time ago that not alone among ourselves should 
we promote the effective use of visual aids, but also 
among other educators in all parts of the country. 
Notice the wide variety of professional journals 
represented by the following articles: 

Dale, Edgar (Public Opinion Quarterly, April, 1939). “The 
Public Relations of the Motion Picture Industry.” Nov 
1938. 

Dale, Edgar (Natton’s Schools, November, 1938) “Movies 
That Distribute Ideas.” 

Astell, Louis A. (Journal of Chemical Education, March, 
1939) “Significant Aspects of Visual Aids in Chemicai 
Education.” 

Gregory, William M. (New Era, March, 1939) “Visuai 
Radio Lesson in Cleveland Schools.” 

McClusky, F. Dean (The Instructor) “Problems of Visual 
Aids,” monthly issues. 


Roberts, Alvin B. (School Activities, January, 1939) “In 
troduction to Visual Aids.” 
Reed, Paul C. (Educational Trends, February, 1939) 


* *Free’ Educational Films.” 

Mendenhall, James E. (The American Teacher, April, 1939) 
“New Materials of Instruction.” 

Schneider, Etta (Church Property and Administration, Sept 
Oct., 1939) “Education and Motion Pictures.” 

Ramseyer, Lloyd L. (Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, February, 1939) “Teaching Social Awareness with 
Motion Pictures.” 

Dale, Edgar and Ramseyer, Lloyd L. (Amertcan Educa 
tional Research Association Bulletin, 1939) “Visual and 
Auditory Aids: Implications of Research for the Class 
room Teacher.” 

The above articles have all reached audiences 
which are usually unlikely to give serious considera- 
tion to this important aspect of the curriculum. 
Equally important, of course, are the excellent arti- 
cles which have recently appeared in the pages of 
Educational Screen by members of the D.V.I. on 
important professional problems. All of these ef- 
forts can do much to make appropriations for ex- 
penditures involving visual materials’ important 


parts of the budget. Keep it up! 
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Visual Meeting in Oklahoma 


A conference on Visual Education will take place 
July 10-11 at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
sponsored jointly by the University Extension Divis 
ion, the State WPA Museums and the State Depart 
ment of Education. The convention will be opened by 
Boyd Gunning, director of visual education for the Uni 
versity Extension Division. Mr. S. B. Zisman of Texas 
A & M College will discuss “Utilizing Local and ke 
Visual Education.” Other 
speakers will include university faculty members, visual 


gional Resources for 


education leaders from high schools and colleges, school 


superintendents and State Museum workers. J. 
Andrew Holley, director of curriculum of the state de 
partment of education, will lead a panel discussion on 
progress in the rural schools of Oklahoma in the field 
of visual education. A panel on using local museums 
in teaching will be led by Powell Boyd, State Museum 
Director. One of the highlights of the program will be 


an exhibition of Oklahoma school-made films. 


Central Jersey Visual Institute 


More than 900 teachers and administrators ar 
reported to have attended the second annual Central 
Jersey Visual Education Institute held May 11 in 
Highland Park. The latest methods of visual teacl 
ing technique were demonstrated in twelve educa 
tional clinics which were held on different subjects 
in the curriculum, from elementary to senior high 
school level. 

\rthur M. Judd, supervising principal of Nort 
Brunswick schools, was general chairman of the 
Institute and conducted the series of general lec 
tures which preceded the clinics. A demonstration 
on “The Technique of the Preparation, Presenta 
tion and Follow-up of Silent Motion Picture Films” 
was given by Dr. Walter F. Robinson, president o 
the New Jersey Visual Education Association, the 
sponsors. He was followed by Dr. Guy Bruce 
Head of Science Department, Teachers College ot 
Newark, who illustrated “The Use of Home-mad: 
Equipment for Teaching Elementary Science.” 


Launch Radio Series on Federal Exhibits 


The Office of Education, Department of the Interio1 
in cooperation with the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
is presenting a new weekly coast-to-coast radio series 
interpreting and supplementing the Federal Exhibits at 
the New York World's Fair. 
air every Sunday, 2 to 2:30 p.m. EDST, over CBS and 


affliated stations. The new series. titled “Democracy 


The program is on the 


in Action” succeeds the Office of Education prograi 
“Americans All—Immigrants All,” recently named by 
the Women’s National Radio Committee, as the ‘‘most 
original and informative program” of the year. 


The purpose ot the series. according t ( ommis 


sioner of Education John W. Studebaker, is to promote 
wider understanding of democratic processes and 
functions as revealed by the ways in which our Ameri- 
can government operates, and to extend the values of 
the Federal Exhibits at the New York World’s Fair. 
The weekly dramatizations will include descriptions 
of more than one hundred Federal agencies at work. 
The script exchange of the Office of Education will pre- 
serve the scripts for future use in schools. 


Motion Pictures and Art 
A section of Motion Pictures, conducted by Elias 
Katz, is now a regular monthly feature of the maga- 
zine Design. This section covers the making of mo- 
tion pictures as a creative art activity, the appreciation 
of the motion picture as an art form, and the use of 
films for instructional purposes in art teaching. Art 
teaching films are listed and reviewed, one outstand- 
ing film of the month from the art point of view is re- 
viewed, and the production of motion pictures from the 
art aspect is described and explained. All art teachers 
are invited to communicate with the editor of this sec- 
tion, giving the benefit of their experience in the use 
(Concluded on page 219) 


NEW FEATURES 


In 16mm. Sound 
FORBIDDEN MUSIC 


by Oscar Strauss, composer of “A Waltz 
Dream” and “The Chocolate Soldier” starring 
Jimmy Durante and Richard Tauber. 








s 
SPY OF NAPOLEON 
Historical drama with Richard Barthelmess. 
e 
The PRISONER of CORBAL 


featuring Nils Asther, Noah Beery, Hazel 


Terry. 
© 


WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD 
with Jack Buchanan and Fay Wray. 


e 
SOUTHERN ROSES 
s 
The LILAC DOMINO 


* 


Send for Free Catalog of over 1200 
Entertainment and Educational Subjects 








WALTER O.GUTLOHN x. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. E-6 New York, N. Y. 
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THE FEDERAL FILM 


A page edited by Arch A. Mercey 
Assistant Director, United States Film Service, 
Washington, D. C. 





Government Films Exhibited at Two Fairs 

Fair-going teachers will have an opportunity to see 
a variety of Government motion pictures at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition where a daily showing 
of 35mm. films is scheduled in the Federal Building 
on Treasure Island. In addition to the prize-winning 
“The River” and “The Plow That Broke The Plains,” 
the following films are being exhibited : “Washington— 
The Nation’s Capital,”’ “Business Pulse of the Nation” 
(Department of Commerce), “Couriers of the Nation’”’ 
(Post Office Department), “Social Security of the 
Nation”’ (Social Security Administration), “Labor of 
the Nation’ (Department of Labor), “Help by the 
Carload” (Government Printing Office), and “Shock 
Troops of Disaster” (Works Progress Administra- 
tion). The Services are represented by “United States 
Navy” (Navy Department), “U. S. Marines” (U. S. 
Marines), and “The Army Carries On” (War Depart- 
ment). The Department of Agriculture is showing five 
films—“*U. S. Department of Agriculture—Its Aims 
and Functions,” “Clouds,” “Tree of Life,” “Muddy 
Waters,” and “Sugar Cane”; the Tennessee Valley 
Authority one, “Wasted Waters”; and the Veterans’ 
Administration one, “Service to Those Who Served.” 

Programs of films to be shown in the Auditorium 
of the Federal Building at the New York World’s Fair 
will include a selection of representative films from 
Government agencies which are of interest to edu- 
cators. In addition to these programs, “The River” 
and “The Plow That Broke The Plains”’ will be shown 
in the Science and Education Building, and all Works 
Progress Administration films will be screened daily in 
that agency’s building. 

These showings of Government films will be of in- 
terest to teachers aware of their existence and alert 
to additional suggestions for their visual instruction 
work in the next school year, and will, no doubt, stimu- 
late the curiosity of fair-goers unaware of their Govern- 
ment’s participation in the realm of motion pictures. 
The individual films will not only denote the different 
types of Government movies and the purposes for 
which they are made, but will provide as well a sub- 
stantive reply to the query, “Why does the Government 
make movies ?” 


New Directory Lists Seventeen New Pictures 
The June issue of the Directory of U. S. Government 
films, now in preparation by the United States Film 
Service, contains seventeen new pictures recently pro- 
duced by various Government agencies. Among the 
new films, which are of varied appeal and interest, are 
the Department of Agriculture’s “Re-Creation,” a 
3-reel film (sound and silent) showing how one family 
escaped the distractions of city life through a vacation 
in the National Forests, and “Picturesque Guatemala,” 
a 2-reel film (sound and silent) showing the new 


Inter-American highway connecting the United States 
with Panama City and the methods and machinery 
used in making roads. Glimpses of the life and occupa- 
tions of a friendly people are also shown. Of interest 
particularly in the Western area of the country, and 
introduced recently by clips in the commercial news- 
reels, is “The Mormon Cricket,” which depicts the life 
history, migration, and damage done by this pest of 
western Agriculture. 

The Department of Interior adds four new pictures 
to the list, including “For the People,” a 2-reel film 
tour of the recreational spots afforded the people in the 
Nation’s Capital; the National Youth Administration 
two; the Works Progress Administration one; and the 
Bureau of Fisheries one. “Design and Construction 
of Three Small Homes,” recently revised by the Federal 
Housing Administration, is of interest for its step-by- 
step construction of small homes from foundation to 
completion. This film is in the 16 mm. sound edition 


only. 


Baltimore Theatre to Show All Government Films 

The Westway Theatre, 5300 Edmondson Avenue, 
saltimore, is currently running a unique advertisement 
in connection with the regular announcement of its 
forthcoming feature. The advertisement, which is at 
once suggestive of what might be done in the way of 
theatrical distribution of Government films, states: “To 
better acquaint you with the beauty, progress, and de- 
fences of your country, we have arranged to exhibit 
through the courtesy of Government Dept., their entire 
library of film in conjunction with our regular pro- 
gram. Every man, woman, and child will find these 
subjects of educational value as well as entertaining.” 

The manager of this theatre, J. I. Elliott, has availed 
himself of the relay service of the United States Film 
Service to secure the films of the various Departments, 
and consonant with the popularity of the individual 
films, it is planned to run some for a week’s booking 
and others for three-day showings. “The Story of the 
Coast Guard” inaugurated the series, and “Submarines 
and Service,” “The River,” ‘Good Neighbors,” and 
pictures depicting phases of South American life and 
industry are scheduled for early showings. 


NBC Televises Federal Films at Fair 


Those attentive to the uses made of Government films 
will be interested to know that the National Broad- 
casting Company’s Television Production Division is 
regularly televising from one to three Government made 
films per week on its experimental schedule at the 
New York World’s Fair. Non-Government shorts are 
also used. One-reel films containing some action are 
the type being requested for the program, which 
presages the future trend of film requirements for 
television purposes. 
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Teach visually the modern way 
with Spencer Delineascopes 





leaching takes on new interest both to pupils and instruc- Medel GK Auditcstem Meliasseme (100a0n— 
. ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ for 2”x2” and 344"x4” slides, either natural color 
tors when projection dramatizes the presentation of subjects. or black and white. 


And economy joins with efficiency, for one set of material 
Model MK Delineascope 

for 2”x 2” slides. This 
100-watt instrument 


whether it be glass or film slides, actual specimens, or opaque 


illustrations from books, magazines or prints — serves the 
projects slides with a 


brilliance and clarity 

heretofore possible only 

with larger, more costly 
equipment. 


entire class. 


Spencer builds quality equipment to meet practically every 


class room or auditorium need, ranging from the Combina- 






Model B Science Delineascope 

projects lantern slides, ma- 

terial in Petrie dishes, and ex- 

periments in biology and physics. 

Teacher faces class; screen is 
in back of him. 


tion Model VA for lantern slides and opaque material, shown 


above, to the various instruments illustrated to the right. 


Write Dept. T12 for literature which describes Spencer 


Delineascopes in detail. 


Spencer Lens Company 
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The Educational Screen 


IN AND FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





Improvement of Instruction Through Graphic Presentations 


N considering the content of the course in visual 

instruction, the writer heartily endorses the stand 
taken by the spokesman of the Department of 
Visual Instruction of the National Education As- 
sociation for May, 1939, and recorded in the Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN for that month, namely: that a bal 
anced, well-rounded course, including all the various 
visual-sensory aids should be the aim of each instruc- 
tor in this area of the teacher teacher training program ; 
and recommends further that all persons, beginners as 
well as veterans, conducting summer courses in this 
field, deliberately stress some of those phases which 
have generally been neglected. 

The area of Graphic Materials including as it does, 
the ilustration, the cartoon, the poster, the map, the 
chart, the graph (pictorial, bar, area diagram, and line 
graph), and the diagram, constitutes a fruitful region 
for a departure from the course heavily weighted with 
motion picture materials. Since graphic materials are 
so usefully integrated with other visual aids, a clear 
understanding of the psychological implications, the 
standards for construction, and the techniques for the 
use of these abstract, symbolic representations should 
appreciably enrich the methodology of the classroom 
teacher. 

The alert, progressive teacher has, perhaps, in some 
thoughtful mood remarked, “I noticed that the motion 
picture just used started off with a map, at another 
point there was an animated diagram, then a summary 
of the findings was presented in chart form.” Or, “Why 
is it that the cartoon motion picture is so popular at 
the theater?” Again, “Why do the financial pages of 
the newspaper, and the government bulletins present 
their statistics in graph form?” “Specifically, what are 
these symbolic representations, and why are they so 
effective as communicative devices?” ‘Might not these 
types of presentations and techniques be used in the 
schools?” “How can I learn about them and know 
the standards they should meet ?” 

One answer to these questions is: that the teacher 
preparation should include a course in visual aids and 
sensory techniques ; and that such a course should have 
a unit on graphic materials, with actual experience in 
constructing and evaluating such devices. Another 
solution lies in a study and mastery of the literature 
in this area of learning. Of course a study of the 
literature should constitute a part of the work in the 
organized course, but the teacher-in-service can profit 
immeasurably by self-directed study. 

To assist both the teacher of visual instruction and 
the teacher-in-service there is given here, (1) a brief 


bibliography of publications in which graphic presenta 
tions are delineated ; and (2) some quotations to indi 
cate the nature of the materials in the references. 
The books cited are those most likely to be on the 


library reserve shelves for the course in visual instru 
tion, together with a tew which might be convenient! 
“borrowed” from the education department. The list 
is intentionally brief, but the books contain concepts 


and techniques which are fundamentally sound 


REFERENCES 
1. Dent, Ellsworth C., “The Audio-Visual Handboo! 
2. Dorris, Anna V., “Visual Instruction in th Publ 
Schools,” 
3. Hoban, Hoban, & Zisman, “Visualizing the Curriculun 
+ Knowlton, Daniel C., “Making History Graphic.” 


5. McCall, William A., “How to Measure in Education.” 

6. Williams, J. Harold, “Graphic Methods in Educatior 

7. The Educational Screen Magazine (See the Decembh 
lndex each year). 

8. Arkin and Colton, “Graphs: How to Make and [ 
Them.” 

In discussing the forms and functions of graph 

materials, Hoban, Hoban and Zisman state that: 

“The illustration 1s a pictorial representation conve) 
ing information in the manner of still pictures. 

“The cartoon is an interpretive illustration or sketch 
giving a point of view or portraying things and 
scenes through symbolization. 

“The poster is a more or less geometrical abstract 
of a scene, action or idea for the purpose of creat 
ing strong and lasting impressions. 

“The map is a graphic means of showing location 
direction and size by relatively huge reductions i1 
scale, conventionalizing areas and their colors, and 
conveying information by symbols 

‘The chart is a formal arrangement of facts fot 
making comparisons, for summarizing, for showing 
quantities and developments. 

“The graph is a chart form of presenting statistics 
and relations of quantities to time. 

“The diagram is a highly conventionalized geometri 
presentation showing interrelations of parts and 
the flow of operations.” 

The text which follows these definitions clearly in 
dictates the scope of each form, the standards they should 
meet, and the technique for individual use as well as 
the manner in which they may be integrated with other 
school work. 

In How to Measure in Education (Chapter 12). 
McCall concisely lists seventeen simple standards for 
the construction and placement of tables. The students 
should be given opportunities to construct and evaluat 
tables, books, bulletins, government reports, maga 
zines and the daily newspapers abound in such graphic 
materials. Such sources should serve for practice 
materials and as standards for individual construction 
work. 

The references listed contain similar sets of standards 
for each of the various graphic forms, together with 
the techniques for their use. Teachers and students 
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SATISFY 
FUTURE MAGELLANS 


TRAVEL via the picture route... pictures of far places, 
strange lands and customs... help to satisfy the inner 
desire of young adventurers ... make geography lessons 


vivid and vitally interesting. 

In teaching any subject, to pupils of any age, B&L 
BALOPTICON projected pictures—make every instruction 
period more interesting... make learning a pleasure ..and 
lessons unforgettable. 

B&L Batopticons are available for projecting still 
films, lantern slides, photographs, clippings and even actual 
objects and specimens. Write for descriptions and prices, 
Ask for catalog E-11. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 688 
St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH & LOMB 
GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION «© © «© @ © © @ - . 
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SEEING 
IS BELIEVING! 


No matter what the subject 
taught . . . the mind receives 
fullest significance, understands 
with greatest clarity — if the les- 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! 


YOU WILL EDUCATE BEST 
IF YOU EDUCATE 
PICTORIALLY! 





FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO GREATER 
PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE 


THAT CERTAIN AGE 

SERVICE DE LUXE 

NEWSBOYS HOME 

SON OF FRANKENSTEIN 

YOU CAN'T CHEAT AN HONEST MAN 
LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 

MAD ABOUT MUSIC 


(and many others) 




















Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical 
Department for further information 
regarding short and feature-length 
pictures, travelogues, cartoons 


and other motion pictures. 
CATALOGUE 16 


—, 
UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 














The Educational Screen 


are urged to become proficient in the use of graphic 
materials in their class work. Since they employ ab- 
stract symbols as the means of communication, con- 
siderable latitude is allowed for creative work on the 
part of those using them. 


A Convenient Film Carrier 


By BURDETTE BUCKINGHAM 
Director of Teaching Aids 
Public Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


AVE you ever tried to unlock the door of your 
automobile while carrying a double-armful of 
16mm movie films? The experience may serve to en- 
rich the vocabulary, though not with words suitable for 
classroom use. The best procedure seems to be simply 
to drop them all on the sidewalk and in the gutter. The 
business of finding 
the keys and get- 
ting the door open 
may then be under- 
taken with complete 
freedom, and_ the 
reel cans may be 
recovered from be- 
neath the car singly 
or in twos and 
threes. 

To make things 
easier for us under 
these circumstances, 
certain suitcase-like 
carrying cases are 
available with com- 
partments for the 
reel cans. This is a 
great improvement 
over the previously 
described “scram- 
ble-grab” system, but these cases are relatively expen- 


a 
‘ = 





Method of use illustrated. 


sive, they weigh as much as four or five reels of film, 
and occupy the same space, whether completely filled 
or half empty. 

To overcome these objectionable features, a simple 
film carrying device was designed. This carrier can be 
produced in the average school wood-working shop for 
less than a dollar. It is lighter than two reels of film 
and can expand with the needs of the situation to ac- 
commodate from three to twenty reels, taking up almost 
no space when empty. All in all, it has proved to be 
the answer to many a profane invocation. 

The device consists of a handle fastened to a top 
disk of oak, a bottom double disk of plywood, and a 
pair of cotton webbing straps which connect the top and 
bottom with the film cans securely compressed between. 
This makes a compact one-hand package from what 
might otherwise be a very amateurish juggling act. 


Additional Summer Courses 


; : ' . . 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. June 19-Aug. 12 

Visual Aids and Radio in Education (3) J. S. McIntosh 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston June 5-Aug. 9 


Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching (2) R. H. Mount 
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News and Notes 
(Concluded from page 213) 


of films or inquiring as to methods and materials. Mr 
Katz may be addressed c/o Motion Pictures Section, 
69 Bedford Street, New York City. 


Film Screenings at Columbia 

To extend interest in the possibilities of the educa 
tional film and to assist teachers in their selection, the 
Student Council of Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, is sponsoring a weekly evening film program 
Emphasis is given to recent releases in order that 
teachers may become acquainted with the new material 
Represented on these programs are the films of educa 
tional film producers, theatrical producers, government 
and public services agencies, and industrial concerns 
Each program is followed by a discussion of the poten 
tial values and uses of the films. Critical reviews ar 
prepared, so far as is possible, by members of the fac 
ulty or advanced graduate students in whose field the 
subject matter of the film falls. 


Ohio School-Made Films 


A study of film production in Ohio schools with 
special reference to films dealing with public relations, 
has been completed by William Wagner, a graduate 
student in the College of Education at Ohio State Uni 
versity, according to the April issue of the News Letter 


This study discloses that 38 schools in that state have 


already produced such films, and plans are being formu 
lated for a conference of such schools, to be held on the 
Ohio State University campus in the near future. 


Hollywood Motion Picture Forum 


The sixth annual session of this Forum will be 
held on July 14 and 15 next at the Academy of Mo 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences Theatre in Holly 
wood. The chairman is Bruce Findlay, Director of 
Visual Public 
Schools. Notable features are trips to a Motion 
Picture Studio in actual production, and to a Radio 
broadcasting studio. The meeting is timed to make 
it easy for teachers attending the San Francisco 
meeting to include the Forum also in their itinerary 


Education in the Los Angeles 


16mm Sound Film in Color Shown 
in Public Theatre 


The initial performance of 
color, on the regular 35mm. screen of a public theater, 
was given recently in the Rockefeller Center Newsreel 
Theater, New York City. 
attending theater executives that only the trained eye 
of one experienced in motion picture projection could 
distinguish that a change had been made from 35mm. 
to 16mm. film. 
booth, covering same length of throw, and the 16mm 


16mm. sound film, tin 


It was agreed by the many 


Projection was made from the same 


pictures completely filled the regular theater screen 
used for 35mm. pictures. The film shown was a 
special subject in titled On the Ice showing 
famous skaters performing on the Rockefeller Center 
The machine used was one of the new 


color 


skating pond. 
Bell & Howell Filmoarc, 16mm. arc-lamp sound film 
projectors. 
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The Educational Screen 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


AND BOOKS 


Conducted by The Staff 





The New Era (March, '39) “The Visual Radio 
Lesson in Cleveland Schools,’ by William M. Gregory. 

The mechanical set-up, organization and work- 
ing of the successful radio-visual teaching method 
developed in the Cleveland Public Schools, is 
described here concisely and definitely. The educa- 
tional station WBOE was established in 1938 and 
through its 150 sets placed in all elementary schools, 
lessons for teachers and pupils are broadcast, ac- 
companied by the showing of lantern slides. These 
lessons are prepared six months in advance by ex- 
pert teachers in the curriculum centre concerned, 
and the visual material carefully chosen from the re- 
sources of the Educational Museum. A table shows 
the sets, grades and subjects for the radio material 
in lantern slide form that is now in use. This ma- 
terial has been in process of organization since 
1934. A program of last fall’s radio lessons is also 
reproduced. 

Science Education (23 :83-86, February 39) “The 
Relative Value of Sound Motion Pictures and 
Study Sheets in Science Teaching,” by Roy VY. 
Maneval. j 

The results of six previous investigations on the 
value of educational sound films, are summarized 





JUDGED BY ITS MERITS 


@® HOLMES Sound-on-Film 
Projectors are a _ revelation 
to users of motion picture 
equipment, when they become 
acquainted with their su- 
perior operating qualities, 
enduring service and finished 
workmanship. 










Speaker 
Unit 





@ Holmes Projectors 
are. precision - built, 
and all materials en- 
tering into their con- 
struction must stand 
the most rigid of engineering 


16 mm Projector Unit 
and Amplifier Unit 
tests. — locked together. 


@ The Holmes laboratory checks every ma- 
chine on performance as to smooth mechanical 
action, quietness, picture and tone quality. 
It must be a superior product, and at no 
increase in cost. 


Write for catalog and ask about 
our free demonstration offer. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16 mm and 35 mm sound projectors. 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 





—— 








briefly by the writer. He then goes on to present 
the experiment made with eighth grade science 
pupils at Horace Mann Junior High School of 
Tulsa, to determine the relative value of two meth 
ods of instruction: (1) by the use of educational 
sound motion pictures; and (2) by the use of printed 
study sheets, made to resemble parts of science 
texts and workbooks as nearly as was practical. Of 
the 300 pupils replying, 70.3% preferred the sound 
film method and 62.6% thought they learned more 
by the sound film than by the use of study sheets. 
The data collected indicated that, when testing for 
immediate recall, study sheets were superior, 
whereas, when testing for delayed recall, the pupils 
taught with sound films retained the factual ma- 
terial better. 

Secondary Education (8:74-77, March ’39) 
“School Films with a Purpose,” by Godfrey M. EI- 
lott, Oakvale, West Virginia. 

This discussion gives some sound, practical ad- 
vice on the production of school films for use in the 
public relations field. The writer declares that 
most school newsreels are merely 16mm _ snapshot 
albums, serving a limited purpose but do little to 
build up intelligent understanding of the school. 
Technical problems in the production of school 


films are easily solved. The greatest problem is 
the intelligent planning of the picture. The scen- 


ario must be carefully constructed to tell a story, 
using as few titles as possible, showing what the 
child does at school and why. The entire develop- 
ment of a project cannot be shown because of the 
time element. In illustration, Mr. Elliott outlines 
the scenes which should be shot in the presentation 
1 a Home Economics lesson and, as an example 
of an academic subject, a Mathematics class at 
work. The question of editing is also covered. 

School Science and Mathematics (39: 342-351, 
\pril °39) “A Science Teacher Looks at the Class 
room Film,” by H. Emmett Brown, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Here is a thought-provoking survey of educa- 
tional films by a well-known name in the field. Mr. 
Brown has had long experience with classroom 
hlms and has contributed to the literature on the 
subject. Although convinced of the value of films 
as an aid in teaching, he confesses that several ob- 
jectionable features have troubled him at various 
times in his work with films. 

His enumerated criticisms apply to certain fea- 
tures of the films themselves, and of their produc- 
tion and use. He contends educators are prone to 
claim too many values for films, they embrace the 
new too eagerly, neglecting older and equally valu- 
able aids. Some of the faults he has found with 
films are that they often lack the vital element of 
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motion, attempt to cover too much ground, are tor 


g 
general, often dull and inaccurate, do not have the 
right balance between too much and too little d 
tail, fail to stress the imaginative side, contain 
poor photography, outmoded acting and clothes, 
objectionable advertising, and have misleading titles 


Library Journal (64: 212-214, March 15, °39) 
“The School Library Adopts Movies,” by Phyllis 
Raymond and Eleanor Child, Greenwich, Conn, 

The manner in which the school library at Green 
wich High School cooperates with the Photoplay 
Club reveals an activity that is gaining in popular 
ity throughout the country. The collection of thé 
club which is displayed on the library’s shelves in 
cludes books, magazines and pamphlets on movie 
appreciation, script writing, amateur movie-mak 
ing and stories that have been filmed, press sheets, 
clippings and other related material. ‘The library 
bulletin board is often devoted to pictures illustrat 
ing outstanding movies and film reviews. School 
prepared exhibits in the library are frequently 
stimulated by movies, as is the reading of books re 
lated to outstanding films. 


School Life (24: 199-200, April °39) “School 
Tours,” by Carl A. Jessen, Specialist in Secondary 
Education. 


Field trips are becoming more and more com 
mon as teachers in increasing numbers are recogniz 
ing the importance of learning through concrete 
experience and observation. Most school excursions 
are local in character. To learn what was being done 
by schools systems in conducting longer tours, th« 
Office of Education sent an inquiry form to school 
superintendents in 326 cities in the United States 
having 30,000 or more population. The summary of 
these reports discloses some interesting facts as to 
destinations, purposes, costs and educational sig 
nificance. 

A Comparative Study of Photoplays and Scenarios 

“Selected Historical Photoplays and Scenarios as 
Extracurricular Aids in Eleventh Grade Social 
y Arthur 
Lawrence Marble, prepared under the direction of 
the Committee on Studies, Los Angeles 


Studies,” is the title of a dissertation by 


The purpose of this study was to observe, witl 
experimental technique, the reactions of high school 
pupils to historical narratives presented in two 
forms: (1) the original script, to be read in th 
classroom, and (2) the photoplay itself, to be shown 
in the auditorium. George Washington High School 
‘hosen for the investigation 


Steps in the procedure are described—class group 


in Los Angeles was « 


ing, construction and analysis of the tests, experi 
mental organization, and follow-up. From the evi 
dence obtained, it was concluded that selected his 
torical photoplay scenarios may be an important 
aid to social studies as: (1) the learning 
yh 


ties of the film scripts compared favorably 


possibili 
with the 
motion pictures, particularly in common verbal 
elements of plot and dialog, (2) the reading of scenarios 
increased appreciation of historical photoplays, and. (3) 
they developed more interest in the’ field of social 
studies. 
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Motion Picture 
Civilization 


® How the 
Records our 


DOCUMENTARY FILM 
By PAUL ROTHA 


Through the creative reporting of social facts 
in film, motion picture photographers have given 
the public a contact with life that is deeper, 
more significant, and more intimate than any- 
thine the other arts or journalism have been 
able to achieve. In Documentary Film, Mr. 
Rotha presents a complete and lucid account of 
the background, aims, methods, problems and 
technical aspects of this new form, from its be- 
ginnings to the present, in this country and 
abroad. Illustrated $3.75. 


W. W. NORTON & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 








for vour summer classes 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL 
SOUND FILM. By M. R. BRUNSTETTER 


Educational Screen says: “. . . . an excellent sum- 
mary and trenchant discussion of the art of teaching 
with ‘films’... . pertinent and helpful information 
on the unique characteristics of sound films, teach- 
ing purposes served by them, the necessity for 


careful integration.” $2.00 


Among schools using: 
Oglethorpe University Columbia 
University of Florida U. of So. California 
Oregon Agricultural College 


THE EDUCATIONAL TALKING 
PICTURE 


By Freperick L. Devereux. School and Society 


says: “. . . . a wealth of information and counsel. 
.... He sees in the talking picture a vivacity, 
versatility and grip.” $2.00 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Cuirne M. Koon. “. .. . presents in concrete, 
detailed fashion what every teacher and adminis- 
trator in the United States ought to know.”— 
Edgar Dale, Ohio State University. $1.00 


Write for illustrated broadside, For a Sound 
Education, describing visual aid materials 
sponsored by the University of Chicago, in- 
cluding New Plan texts in the physical and 
biological sciences. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Current Film Releases 





New Motion Picture on 
Typewriter 


Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York City, have just com- 
pleted a motion picture, Know Your 
Typewriter, showing what a typewriter 
is and how to use it. The film was made 
in cooperation with the six major type- 
writer companies, and is the first of its 
kind to be produced. A three-reel 16mm 
silent subject, it is designed for use by 
school and club groups as an aid in 
teaching typewriting to persons “from 
seven to seventy.” The picture gives 
clear-cut technical information on the 
working of the mechanical elements of 
the machine and places emphasis on type- 
writing as an art of today. The setting 
up of letters, statistical work, stencils, 
and the like, is demonstrated. The proper 
posture in working at the typewriter is 
also shown. 

This film may be rented or purchased 
on a_ lifetime-lease-of-the-print _ basis. 
Reference Outlines, of value in building 
a study program around the film, are 
available. 


The American Films Foundation 


A new educational non-profit organi- 
zation, called The American’ Films 
Foundation, Inc., announces the produc- 
tion and distribution of a series of one- 
reel sound films “upholding the free in 
stitutions and the moral and _ spiritual 
ideals which constitute the foundations of 
the national greatness of the United 
States,” as stated by John Beardslee 
Carrigan, Executive Vice-President, 
formerly editor of Movie Makers Maga- 
zine. Louis M. Bailey is National 
Director of the Foundation, which in- 
cludes in its leadership fifty officers and 
members of the National Advisory 
Board, representative of education and 
other broad interests. The purpose of 
this venture is to utilize the motion pic- 
ture as a medium of mass-education on 
vital economic and social questions. 

The production schedule calls for 
twelve films a year for monthly release, 
free of charge to schools, churches, 
clubs and other non-theatrical outlets, 
as well as to theatres. Scripts are pre- 
pared by Mr. Bailey in collaboration 
with authorities outstanding in the fields 
covered by the films. A_ considerable 
percentage of the footage in each picture 
must be especially produced. James 
Clemmenger, radio commentator, is the 
narrator for the films. Subjects already 
available include The American Way, 
which tells how the Constitution protects 
our liberties, The Right to Work, deal- 
ing with labor and capital and Oh, Say 
Can You See, a presentation of “every 
man’s” share in the tax burden. Prints 
of these films are distributed by many 
non-theatrical libraries, and are also sent 
directly from American Films Founda- 
tion headquarters at 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


A unique feature of the theatre distri 
bution of the films lies in the activity 
of local contacts who arrange with 
theatre managers for the pre-viewing 
and showing of the pictures when they 
are ready for release. After seeing that 
the film is booked, these local contacts 
send news stories to the local papers and 
see that heads of such groups as the 
American Legion, Parent Teachers As- 
sociations, Federation of Womens Clubs, 
and others, are informed of the theatre 
showing of the film and urged to see it 
because of its free availability in 16mm 
or 35mm for their organization, or for 
school and church use. 


New Release in Historical Series 


The second subject in the series of 
educational sound films on the history of 
the United States has been produced by 
International Geographic Pictures, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. This 
new release, entitled Territorial Posses- 
sions of the United States, covers in de- 
tail the acquisition of the insular posses- 
sions of this country, and of Alaska and 
the Canal Zone. Animated maps are 
used to show the locations and sizes, and 
authentic scenes of the possessions are 
supplemented by original motion pictures 
of historical events and personalities. Fol- 
lowing the precedent established in the 
first film, Territorial Expansion of the 
Umited States, the film concludes with a 
review map which re-emphasizes dates 
and important facts. 


Garrison Adds Foreign 
Language Films 


To its long list of foreign language 
films available on 16mm soundfilm, Gar- 
rison Films, Inc., has added Three Lucky 
Fools, featuring Tito Schipa (Italian) ; 
Fight to the Last produced by the Chi- 
nese Government; Sous Les Yeux D’Oc- 
cident, based on Joseph Conrad’s novel 
(French); The Oppenheim Family, 
based on Lion Feuchtwanger’s novel 
(Russian) ; Childhood of Maxim Gorky, 
based on the author’s “My Childhood.” 

Copies of the Check List of for- 
eign films are available free of charge 
upon request to Garrison Films, 1600 
Broadway, New York City. 


Movie Shows Making of 
Cartoons 


Cartoon movies in the making are re- 
vealed by Lowell Thomas in the Univer- 
sal 16mm. film Cartoonland Mysteries, 
available on rental from the Bell & 
Hewell Filmosound Library. In this film 
the production of an Oswald Rabbit car- 
toon Softball Game. is explained in in- 
teresting and hilarious detail. Those in- 
terested in what goes on behind the 
scenes in Hollywood can see a rip-roar- 
ing cartoon in the making, and then, on 
the same program see the finished result, 
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the completed cartoon movie. Or the 
order can be reversed; the complete car- 
toon being shown first, followed by the 
film showing how it was done For 
further information write Films Division, 
Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gutlohn Announcements 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., announce the 
release of a one-reel French film in 
l6mm. sound entitled Learning Through 
Play (En se donnant la main). This 
picture has been made by the University 
of Nancy and represents a most inter- 
esting study of the co-operative spirit of 
children at play. 

Educators who plan to be in New 
York for the World’s Fair are cordially 
invited to avail themselves of the Gutlohn 
facilities for the screening of films 


An American Red Cross Film 


A one-reel motion picture entitled 
Footsteps, which dramatically portrays 
the training of the Red Cross Nurse and 
the humanitarian work she performs, bas 
been prepared for free distribution by 
the American Red Cross. The purpose of 
this documentary film is to acquaint the 
public with the scope and nature of the 
activities of the Red Cross in behalf of 
mankind. The picture illustrates the in 
tensive education given the student nurse, 
with interesting and colorful glimpses 
of the inside of a great hospital. 

Red Cross nurses can serve in three 
different classifications. Footsteps gives 
striking views of what reserve nurses do 
in time of war, in hurricanes, floods, 
epidemics. Another field is that of Home 
Hygiene Nursing. The final sequence 
pictures the self-sacrificing work of the 
Red Cross Public Health Nurse whe 
serves in remote sections where doctors, 
nurses and hospitals are few. 

This film, a William J. Ganz Production, 
may be had in 16 mm or 35 mm, without 
cost (except for transportation charge) 
by writing to Douglas Griesemer, director 
of public relations, American Red Cross, 
19 East 47th Street, New York City 


Bell and Howell ''Silents'' 


Silent motion picture projector users 
will be interested to learn that there has 
been no lag in the production of educa- 
tional silent films, as shown in the latest 
catalog of 16mm. silent films issued by 
Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago. This catalog 
now lists 365 silent film titles. Of these, 
58 have been added since the last print- 
ing, about six months ago. Among the 
new subjects added, the following titles 
indicate the typically educational trend: 
Sahara, Workaday France, Modern Rome, 
Vaguey Culture in Mexico, Bread from 
Acorns, Present-Day Germany, and four 
Eskimo films by Comm. Donald B. 
Mac Millan. 


Film on Plastics 


The story of a fast-growing industry 
is told in Modern Plastics Preferred, the 
(Concluded on page 225) 
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Let KAA Vicior 
answer your 


School Sound 
Questions 


S A MODERN EDUCATOR you are doubtless 
A giving much thought to an RCA Victor 
centralized sound system for your school. You 
are well aware of the administrative aid ren- 
dered by such a system. You know how valu- 
able it is for students... how it enables them, 
in any or all classrooms, to have the benefit 
of fine educational radio programs... hear 
recordings, lectures ... receive instructions 
...even, with the aid of an RCA Victor Re- 


cording Attachment, make their own records. 


You know these advantages—but in your 


Trademark “RCA Victor” registered U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg.’Co., Ine 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their soundequipment 








SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, N. J. 


A Service of ‘the Radio Corporation of America 
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mind there are many questions about this 
equipment. Its cost, how it will fit in with 
your school layout—these and other things 
are bothering you. 

Why not let RCA Victor help solve your 
problem? We maintain a staff of school sound 
experts—men whose engineering knowledge 
and familiarity with school requirements will 
be extremely helpful to you. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon and we'll send one of these 
men to see you— without cost or obligation. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS Where the commercial 


wrms ANNOUNCE NEw products anil developments oF interest to the field. 





New Amprosound Model 


Ampro Corporation have brought out 
a new sound-projector Model “UB” en- 
closed in a sound-proof blimp case, af- 
fording extreme quietness in operation. 
The machine has an amplifier output of 
15 watts, undistorted, a 12-inch perma- 
nent magnet field speaker and 750 watt 
lamp. In addition to the usual features 
of Ampro projectors, the new model has 
several innovations, such as a speaker- 
hiss eliminator which enables the operator 
to obtain full volume without hiss, even 
at low voltage; and an amplifier signal 





Sound-Proof Model “UB” 


light which indicates when amplifier is 
on, and location of volume and _ tone 
control knobs. 

With the sound-proof blimp case, the 
projector is designated as Model “UB,” 
selling at $365.00, and with standard 
case, as Model “U,” selling at $345.00. 
Complete specifications and features will 
be sent upon request to The Ampro 
Corporation, 2839 North Western Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Picture Units for Classroom Use 


A unit of teaching pictures on “The 
Farm,” the seventh in a series of such 
units, has just been published by Inform- 
ative Classroom Picture Association, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. This portfolio 
of teaching pictures consists of twenty- 
one 8%” x 11” black-and-white draw- 
ings, by Kreigh Collins, illustrating the 
main types of farming carried on in the 
United States and portraying farm life 
in a way that is vitally interesting to 
children. Each picture is printed on an 
individual sheet of heavy, durable paper. 

A full sheet of early elementary text, 
by Elizabeth Webster, accompanies each 
picture. This reading material is printed 
in large type, and the vocabulary and 
sentence structure especially chosen for 


second and third grade children. Five 
thousand words of later elementary text, 
by Raymond E. Fideler, are provided for 
Grades 4-5-6. 

Other units in this social science series 
are entitled “Pioneer Days,” “Indian 
Life,’ “Life in Colonial America,” 
“Knighthood—Life in Medieval Times,” 
“Early Civilization” and “Christmas in 
Many Lands.” 


Victor Announces 


All-Purpose Projector 

The new Victor Add-A-Unit Anima- 
tophone, just recently announced, provides 
16mm motion picture and sound equip- 
ment adaptable to all requirements. This 
new multiple-variation and multiple-use 
motion picture projector and sound sys- 
tem, manufactured by Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation, should be practical 
and economical, because units may be 
added as desired and all units of the 
machine are interchangeable. 

The Animatophone basic projector 
which is complete in itself, provides silent 
or sound motion pictures, microphone fa- 
cilities and phonograph record amplifi- 
cation for an average size room, without 
addition of any Add-A-Unit equipment. 
Adding an amplifier and another larger 
size speaker furnishes sound motion pic- 
ture or public address facilities for a 
large auditorium. Broadcasts, recordings 
and announcements may be relayed to as 
many rooms as desired, when the Central 
Radio P.A. Sound System unit is added. 
According to Alexander F. Victor, presi- 
dent, other units may be added to make 
possible the showing of sound pictures 
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Victor Basic Projector and Units 


in one location, while public address or 
music amplification are being used in 
another. 

Complete information about this new 


all-purpose motion picture and sound 
system may be secured by writing to the 
Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
lowa. 


New Eastman Product 

A new, compact, efficient and inex 
pensive projector for 2 x 2-inch slides, 
the Kodaslide Projector Model 1, is an- 
nounced from Rochester, New York, by 
the Eastman Kodak Company. Sturdily 
made and retailing at only $18.50, this 
new projector is said to possess operating 
conveniences and a quality of construction 
that are unusual in its price range. It is 
suitable for showing either Kodachrome 
“stills” or black-and-white positives. 
With a 10-foot throw, its 4-inch Kodak 
Projection Lens yields a 26 x 38-inch 
picture from a double-frame 35mm. trans- 
parency, or a 30 x 44-inch screen picture 
from a Kodak Bantam transparency. The 
projector lens is free from distortion and 
chromatic aberration, and is well-cor 
rected against astigmatism. Owing to the 
efficient design of the optical system, ade- 
quate screen illumination is obtained from 
a 100-watt projection lamp \ disk 
special heat-absorbing glass prevents 
overheating of slides. 

The Kodaslide Model 1 does not utilize 
a slide carrier. Slides are simply fed 
through a slot equipped with light springs 
which hold the slide steadily in the 
plane of focus. The Kodaslide Ready- 
Mount Changer, magazine feed device, 
can be used with this model. 


B & H Installs ''Vaporating" 
Laboratory in Hollywood 

The Peerless-Vaporate film treatment 
which has been offered by the Bell & 
Howell film laboratory throughout the 
middle west for the last two years, is 
now available also from the Hollywood 
laboratory of the company located at 716 
North La Brea Avenue. 

In the recent report issued by the 
Research Council of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences on 
“Release print film preservative tests,” 
the committee of experts stated: “These 
tests indicate that because of the fact that 
a film preservative contributes to better 
projection as well as longer life, all re- 
lease prints should be given some treat- 
ment before being placed in use.” Con- 
ditions for preservative treatment were 
described as follows: (1) “Prevents 


scratches in new or green emulsion. (2) 


Thoroughly lubricates the emulsion so 
that it will not adhere to any part of 
the projector. (3) Impregnates — the 
gelatine with a fixed chemical which will 
not be dissipated by the intense heat of 
the projection lamp, but which will take 
the place of the moisture that is with- 
drawn to thus prevent warping and 
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UNIVERSAL If 


SOUND PROJECTORS B23 
New All-Purpose Model B 


Combined utility is offered in this 
newly designed 16MM Sound Pro- 
jector. Precision built. Completely 
flexible for the varied demands 
of classroom and auditorium. 














pomee = | 
Complete, ready to operate 


Universal Sound Projector 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
1921 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room— 1600 Broadway, N. Y.C. 
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itv indefinitely.’ of 16mm. sound films in large 
“All of these conditions are met by the iums, as it 1s said to deliver 
Vaporate treatment. which was one ol ft picture at a distance of 
the processes subjected to these tests. teet from the screen It has 


l6mm. reel capacit 


DeVry Arc Projector 
The DeVry Corporation has added Micro Attachment 


a new professional l6mm. Ari Lamp ‘ ‘i 
Sound Pro- for Leitz Projector 


the use from E. Leitz, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, 
auditor- New York City. 
a 20x24 
~~ _ 
over 1225 Current Film Releases 
a 4000 ft. 


(Concluded from page 222) 


first non-technical, non commercial film 
on the subject of “plastics.” This 16 mm 
film was produced in sound and color 
for Modern Plastics Magazine, by the 


jector designed Microscope slides may be projected T. W. Willard Motion Picture Company 
for large audi onto a screen as easily as ordinary of New York City. It pictures the 
torium and 2x2 inch glass slides with a new at- origin of the various plastic materials 
theatrical use, tachment which fits onto the Leitz in the laboratory, their production in 
to their exten VIII-S projector. This accessory is a steel molds with pressure and heat, and 
sive line of pro valuable aid to the teaching of biology also other processes. It shows their ap- 
jectors. This and chemistry, as the teacher can pre plication for products used in every con- 
machine incor sent the microscope slides to the class. ceivable industry, which are better look- 
porates all of by projection so that all the students ing and better functioning. 
the essential see the same thing at the same time. — " 
35mm me The Micro Projection Apparatus con- Gold Mining Filmed 
chanical re sists of a microscope stage with clips to Canada’s gold mining industry comes 
quirements hold a microscope slide; an objective to the screen in a motion picture film 
necessary 10! carrier into which either of two micro with sound narrative, produced by the 
heavy duty use objectives may be screwed; and a bar Department of Mines and Resources, Ot- 
including a on which the objective carrier slides. tawa, in conjunction with the Canadian 
sprocket inter [wo micro objectives are available for Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
mittent system. use with this apparatus, the one giving Three reels of 16mm film, each a story 
By means of a magnification on the screen of about within itself, have been released. The first 
anew develop twice that of the other, with the pro- reel depicts scenes of placer mining in 
ment in forced jector used at the same distance from the historic Klondike gold rush days, 
igs the sceeem ta Gtth tone. Se ene: the ena sitting = peng gic min- 
apparatus takes the place of the lens ing. 1e next reel shows the various 


sible to use a 
specially de- 
signed high 
intensity are 
lamp without creating heat at the pic easily and rapidly made. Full 


projector The change from 





carrier and slide changer on the 


projection to micro projection 


steps of the process for the recovery 
of the gold, followed by a reel on the 
refining of the rough bullion at the Royal 
can be Canadian Mint. Copies of the film may 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 





Almost a Gentleman (James Ellison, the dog 
““Ace’’) (RKO) Unpretentious story notable for 
remarkable performance of police dog. Embit- 
tered revengeful hero trains him for dog-show 
to beat hated ex-brother-in-law’s entry. Sen- 
timental dog murder trial and a kidnapping 
are other ingredients. 5-23-39 
(A) Fair (Y) Fairly good (C) No 
Arizona Wildcat (Jane Withers) (Fox) Moretom- 
boy stuff for Jane in lively, hilarious Western. 
Jane, @ la Paul Revere, rouses old bandit gang 
of her foster father, a retired Robinhood, to 
catch Sheriff, who is really a murderous outlaw 
“hiding out.” Impossible doings by Jane 
as usual. 5-16-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) No 


Big Town Czar (Barton MacLane, Tom Brown) 
(Univ) Potentially decent kid brother climbs 
from slums to college, but leaves to join “big 
shot” big brother in racketeering. Good minor 
characters outweighed by crudity and deprav- 
ity of principals. Mostly gratuitous trash by 
columnist Ed Sullivan. 5-30-39 
(A) Trash (Y) (C) By no means 
Boy’s Reformatory (Frankie Darro, Grant 
Withers) (Monogram) Slum hero takes “rap” 
for boy pal, becomes trusty in reform school, 
to which his pal soon comes also, framed by 
a gang. Seemingly faithless to trust, hero leads 
escape but only to aid in trapping whole gang. 
Dull stuff. 5-16-39 
(A) Stupid (Y) Worthless (C) No 
Calling Dr. Kildare (Ayres, Barrymore) (MGM) 
Second of promising series on medical profes- 
sion, with same cast in tensely human char- 
acter play. But now young Kildare must inno- 
cently treat gunshot wound, tangle with law, 
and fall in love with a gangster’s moll! Series 
cheapened for supposed “punch.” 5-23-39 
(A) (Y) Mostly good (C) No 


Confessions of a Nazi Spy (Robinson, Lederer, 
Lukas) (Warner) Vivid, sensational film on 
clash of ruthless Nazi ideals, propaganda and 
espionage with U. S. Government Secret Serv- 
ice. Masterful, absorbing drama frankly anti- 
Hitler but not pro-war. Notable screen achieve- 
ment to make this country think. 5-30-39 
(A) Notable (Y) Mature but good (C) No 


East Side of Heaven (Crosby, Blondell, Auer) 
(Univ) Light, heartwarming story featuring 
adorable baby and Bing’s lullabies. Crooning 
eab-driver gets involved in marital troubles 
of rich couple and takes care of baby until 
their reunion, his own wedding postponed 
thereby. Amusing dialog and situations. 5-16-39 
(A) Entertaining (Y) Very good (C) Good 


Fight for Peace (by Hendrik Willem Van Loon) 
(Warwick) Huge composite newsreel with good 
vocalogue--30 years ago to date—showing war 
and politics in Russia, Italy, Germany, Japan, 
China, Spain, etc. Some grisly scenes, much 
faking, but whole is grim, thought-provoking 
and definitely anti-war. 5-30-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 


First Offenders (Walter Abel, Johnny Downs) 
(Colum) Fine youth convictel of murder, turns 
“tough guy” in prison and on release (unex- 
plained pardon) seeks revenge on assistant D. 
A. But latter’s farm for young ex-convicts works 
cure Well-acted film with earnest message 
and character values. 5-23-39 
(A) Thought-provoking (Y) Mature (C) No 
Flying Irishman, The (Douglas Corrigan) (RKO) 
Corrigan’s life and story of his famous flight 
told in simple biographical style. Interesting 
as fine example of determined ambition and 
perseverance winning out over poverty and dis- 
couragement. Appealing personality atones for 
woeful lack of acting ability. 6-6-39 
(A) Fair (Y) Very good (C) If it interests 


For Love or Money (June Lang, Robt. Kent) 
(Univ) Much hilarious fun and hectic thrill in 
preposterous yarn about $50,000 cash lost in 
transit between big racetrack bookie and un- 
known millionaire winner. Hectic romance, 
dire death threats, crazy chase sequences, nitwit 
actions, and nobody suffers after all. 6-6-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Gorilla, The (Ritz Brothers, Anita Louise) (Fox) 
Re-filming of old burlesque mystery thriller. 
Slapstick antics of the Ritz Brothers as dumb, 
frightened detectives fail to amuse and stock 
seare devices, secret panels and the like, fail to 
thrill. Absurd, complicated plot. Patsy Kelly 
provides best comedy. 6-6-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Prhps. amus. (C) Too exciting 





Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth 


(C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 


Inside Story (Michael Whalen, Jean Rogers) 
(Fox) Columnist writes booze-inspired invita- 
tion to “loneliest girl’’ from “‘loneliest man.” 
Clip-joint hostess answers and they jaunt off 
together. Her gangster boss, fearing she 
may “‘talk,’’ tries murder but hero saves and 
solves all. 5-16-39 
(A Fair of kind (Y) No (C) No 


It’s a Wonderful World (Colbert, Stewart) 
(MGM) Lively, hilarious, clever series of bur- 
lesque adventures. Detective-hero, fleeing law 
and chasing murderer at same time, is crazily 
“helped”” by ‘“‘poetess’” heroine. High comedy 
values largely ruined by bellowed dialog, rau- 
cous noise, and over-crude slapstick. 5-30-39 
(A) Only fair (Y) Probably amusing (C) No 
Juarez (Muni, Aherne, Rains, Garfield, Daven- 
port, Crisp, Sondergaard, Bette Davis) (Warner) 
Masterpiece of historical drama, accurate, pow- 
erful, splendidly written, acted and directed, 
and at same time document on democracy vastly 
impressive in present world situation. Just as 
good with fewer grewsome scenes. 6-6-39 
(A)(Y) Outstanding (C) Too strong and beyond 
Lady’s from Kentucky (Raft, Drew, Herbert, 
Pitts) (Para) Rural settings and fine horses 
sole interest in trite, artificial, feebly-acted 
story of unconvincing character - transformation 
of tough, unprincipled gambler-hero. Much 
footage on bookies and betting. Hugh Herbert 
minus ‘‘woo-wo0o” a welcome change. 5-23-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Very doubtful (C) No 
Mikado, The (D’Oyly Carte Opera, Kenny Bak- 
er) (Univ) Expert, English-made version of 
famous light opera, rich in color, costume and 
sets, delightfully sung and acted with all the 
flavor, spirit and satirical humor of orig- 
inal. Should please all lovers of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 6-6-39 
(A) (Y) Excellent (C) If it interests 
Mr. Moto in Danger Island ( Peter Lorre) (Fox) 
Typical of the series, with fragile, goggle-eyed 
little Moto outwitting and outpunching every- 
body. Impossible heroics, grewsome thrills, 
absurd hokum for the unthinking, with some 
very dumb comedy for relief. Unintentionally 
comic at times. 5-30-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No 
Never Say Die (Bob Hope, Martha Raye) (Para) 
Utter nonsense farce about hypochondriac at 
Alpine hotel, expecting early death from wrong 
diagnosis, crazily involved in romance and 
marriage. Would-be clever wisecracks, crude 
slapstick and low-taste buffoonery make _ hi- 
larious fun for the low I Q’s. 5-23-39 
(A) Futile (Y) No value (C) No 
On Trial (Litel, Lindsay, Janet Chapman) 
(Warner) Third screening of old Rice melo- 
drama, intelligently done, modernized a_ bit 
with radio and airplanes, suspenseful, and with 
notable child role. Tamer than present-day 
thrillers and more convincing. Really above- 
average Class B picture. 5-30-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 
Outside the Walls (Michael Whalen, Virginia 
Weidler) (Colum) Honest, released convict, 
frankly admitting jail-term, seeks work but 
meets endless trouble. Even his little daughter 
scorns him, but he finally wins her back 
and she saves him from being framed for 
return to jail. 5-23-39 
(A) Passable (Y) Fair (C) Hardly 
Persons in Hiding (Lynne Overmann, Patricia 
Morison) (Para) Unpleasant yarn of poor 
country girl in city. Loves at first sight a 
wretched petty thief and turns ruthless crim- 
inal to make a big-timer of him. Overmann’s 
convincing role as G-Man, and work of Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, only merit. 5-9-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) (C) Decidedly not 


Return of the Cisco Kid (Warner Baxter, Lynn 
Bari) (Fox) Engaging Mexican Robinhood, after 
his fake execution, meets heroine on stagecoach 
he had meant to rob. Instead, redeems her mort- 
gaged ranch from tricky Sheriff with Sheriff's 
own money. His thwarted romance is pleasantly 
pathetic. Thriller not over violent. 6-6-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) (C) Good thriller 


Risky Business (George Murphy, Dorothea 
Kent) (Univ) More sensational gang-melo- 
drama. Excessively brave radio-announcer, old- 
time pal of big gangster, turns detective and 
executioner. Fastens kidnapping upon his pal, 
shoots him dead, and announces achievement 
over the air himself! 5-16-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 


Rose of Washington Square (Power, Faye, Jol- 
son) (Fox) Another ‘‘Alexander”’ echo of the past 

old Broadway actors, singers, dancers readily 
identifiable—with many weak spots and ana- 
chronisms. Heroine loves devotedly hero, an in- 
ecurably crooked and contemptible cad. Rather 
cheap stuff cloaked in heavy sentiment. 5-30-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Doubtful (C) No 
Society Lawyer (Pidgeon, Bruce) (MGM) So- 
phisticated society romance, murder and swank 
gaiety in night-clubs and penthouses. Smooth 
lawyer, aided by heroine and cabaret owner of 
checkered past, traps the arch-gangster. And they 
have Virginia sing! Remake of 1933 picture, 
**Penthouse.”’ Well acted and directed. 5-16-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Better not (C) No 
Some Like It Hot (Bob Hope, Shirley Ross) 
(Para) “Small time’’ promoter breezes along 
on bluff and brass till his troup deserts and 
climbs high. Devoted heroine brings down-and- 
out hero back into picture. Tortured “‘swing’”’ 
music a big feature. Cheap exploitation of a 
ne’er-do-well. 6-6-39 
(A) Feeble (Y) Little value (C) No 
Sorority House (Ann Sheridan, James Ellison) 
(RKO) In silliest ‘“‘college’’ to date, slim- 
brained girls emote endlessly over Sorority bids, 
till humble country girl wins the bid and the 
philandering College-doctor-hero. Less saccha- 
rine heroine would have helped some, but stuff 


is largely amateurish and inane. 5-30-39 
(A) Silly (Y) No (C) No 
Streets of New York (Jackie Cooper, Martin 
Spellman) (Monogram) Wholesome, telling 


story of social and fistic struggles of clean, 
true boy to overcome slum antecedents and 
win law education. Worthy little picture de- 
spite over-sentimental bits, some obvious ser- 
monizing, and rather ineffective ending. 5-23-39 
(A) Fair (Y) (C) Mostly good 
Spirit of Culver (Jackie Cooper, F. Bartholo- 
mew) (Univ) Surly vagabond boy, sent to Cul- 
ver (by American Legion) is painfully re- 
bellious till fine roommate and comrades restore 
his patriotism. Return of his father, supposed 
dead hero, and Freddie’s cabaret romance, 
doubtful plot values. Total effect good. 5-%39 
(A) (Y) Very good of kind (C) Fairly good 


The Hardys Ride High (Rooney, Stone, Holden, 
Haden) (MGM) More pretentious and less in- 
teresting of series. Supposed sudden wealth 
starts family on hilarious social expansion. 
Bubble bursts and they are themselves again, 
fortunately. Mickey’s role offers fine chance for 
overacting and he takes it. 5-16-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) (C) Mostly amusing 
They Made Her a Spy (Sally Eilers, Allan Lane) 
(RKO) Hero and heroine, Secret Service op- 
eratives, are planted as members of spy ring but 
unknown to each other. All is solved by suicides 
and killings. Features supposed gang-shooting 
of Chief of F. B. I. and a suicide dive from top 
of the Washington Monument! 6-6-39 
(A) Ordinary (Y) No (C) No 
This’ll Make You Whistle (British) (C & M) 
English-made farce comedy about irresistible, 
philandering hero, hampered by well-meaning 
pals, finally winning his one real love. Fran- 
tic but mistaken effort to be funny a la Holly- 
wood, with antiquated slapstick, stale laugh 
devices, and naive overacting. 5-9-39 
(A) Absurd (Y) No (C) No 
Union Pacific (Stanwyck, McCrea, Overmann, 
Tamiroff) (Para) Typical DeMille historical ex- 
travaganza, costly and long, on pioneer railroad 
building to end all railroad building. Valor and 
villainy, riot and romance, bullets and booze, 
death and disaster, mileage and multitudes, on 
a mass production basis. 5-9-39 
(A) (Y) Very good of kind (C) Strong 


Women in the Wind (Kay Francis, William Gar- 
gan)(Warner) Aviatrix-heroine, to get money to 
save her crippled brother, tricks hard-boiled ace 
aviator into letting her fly in women’s trans- 
continental air-race. She wins both prize and 
hero, naturally. Just another airplane thriller 
of little distinction. 5-16-39 
(A) Ordinary (Y) Perhaps (C) Hardly 


Zero Hour (Otto Kruger, Frieda Inescourt) 
(Repub) Grim little story, with some fine char- 
acter acting, about producer suddenly crippled 
for life when about to marry girl he has 
trained to stage-stardom. His refusal to marry 
and final suicide release loyal heroine for 
stage success and another love. 5-23-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 
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